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Was Peter Buried In Rome? 
GUY M. DAVIS, JR.* 


I. 


EVEN years have passed since Don- 
ald F. Robinson published his stim- 
ulating suggestion “‘that the twelfth 

chapter of the book of Acts, when inter- 
preted, states that Peter died in prison in 
Jerusalem in the spring of the year 44.”! 
This new exegesis ought not to be over- 


looked for it is, it seems to me, an inter- 
esting and very real possibility. Further- 
more, striking confirmation is to be found 
in the Gospel of Luke itself, Luke 22:33, 
where Peter says, “I am ready to go with 
you to prison and to death,” precisely 


what, by this theory, the Acts portion of 
the two volume work reports.’ 

In addition to the evidence presented by 
Professor Robinson, the following compari- 
sons between the general tradition concern- 
ing the death of Jesus and the account 
regarding Peter’s release from prison in 
Acts 12 seem significant: 


Peter 


Peter is set free on the 
Passover (Acts 12:4). 


Peter is fastened be- 
between two soldiers 
(Acts 12:6). 


Jesus 
Jesus dies on the Pass- 
over (Lk 22:7). 
Jesus is hung between 
two _ thieves (Lk 
23:33). 


*Professor of Religion, Chapman College, Los 
Angeles, California. In preparing this paper, the 
author received valuable suggestions from Eric L. 
Titus, Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
University of Southern California. (Editorial note: 
this article is published because of its timely interest 
and the fruitful discussion it may provoke, not be- 
Cause the editor necessarily accepts the thesis.) 


Jesus 
Two men in dazzling ap- 
parel stand by them 
at the tomb of Jesus 
(Lk 24:4).* 


Mary recognizes the 
risen Jesus when he 
speaks to her (Jn 
20:16).4 


The message of the 
women seems to the 
disciples an idle tale 
(Lk 24:11).§ 


Jesus makes sure that 
they know that he is 
not a ghost (Lk 24:39). 


The ‘‘young man”’ in- 
structs the bewildered 
women at the tomb to, 
“Tell his disciples and 
Peter ...’’ (Mk 16:7). 


‘While he blessed them, 
he parted from them” 
(Lk 24:51). 


Difficulty is caused for 
the tomb guards by 
the absence of Jesus’ 
body (Mt 28:11ff.). 


In addition: 


The spear is thrust into 
Jesus’ side (Jn 19:34). 

The “prophecy” of 
Peter’s death in John 
21:18b, “But when 
you are old, you will 
stretch out your 
hands, and another 
will gird you and 
carry you where you 
do not wish to go.” 


Peter 
An angel of the Lord ap- 
pears and there is a 
light in Peter’s cell 
(Acts 12:7). 


Peter knocks at Mary’s 
gate and the maid 
within recognizes him 
by his voice (Acts 
12:13-14). 


They tell the maid she 
is mad in declaring 
Peter’s presence (Acts 
12:15). 


They suspect that it is 
Peter’s ghost (Acts 
12:15). 


Peter directs the amazed 
group to, ‘‘Tell this to 
James and the breth- 
(Acts 12:17). 


“Then he departed and 
went to another 
place”’ (Acts 12:17b). 


Difficulty is caused for 
the official guards by 
Peter’s disappearance 
(Acts 12:19). 


The angel strikes Peter’s 
side (Acts 12:7b). 


The statement and ac- 
tion of the angel who 
tells Peter to gird him- 
self and follow, and 
leads him out (Acts 
12:7ff.). 
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Considered cumulatively, the foregoing 
comparisons, plus the statement in Luke 
22:33, support the opinion that the account 
in Acts 12 is, as Robinson says, ‘‘an early 
Christian way”’ of declaring Peter’s death. 


II. 


Perhaps the first thing to be noted about 
the traditional concept of Peter’s supposed 
“western missionary enterprise”’ is that it 
seems to have met precisely the demand 
of rising church polity. That the idea was 
born in such a need without historic basis 
is by no means impossible. Certainly the 
earliest ‘‘sure witness,’’ Dionysius of Co- 
rinth (ca. 167) does not seem to be report- 
ing history but rather religious myth. 

Neither the canonical First Peter nor the 
Corinthian letter of Clement of Rome offers 
any information as to where Peter died. 
The so-called ‘‘archeological evidence” ap- 
pears to me to be quite inconclusive. All 
that safely can be said regarding Peter’s 


supposed Roman visit is that the notion 
achieved prominence around the middle of 
the second century.® 

But reasons more practical than acci- 
dental for the abrupt and belated adora- 
tion of the first disciple may not be entirely 


lost to us. Did not Roman orthodoxy es- 
tablish its relationship to Peter when it 
became prudential to relinquish a some- 
what less definite bond to the Apostle Paul? 
The latter’s star was high in the western 
sky when Marcion came to Rome in 140, 
the summit of a long and orderly gain be- 
gun, presumably, late in the first century. 
A comparison of the Gospel of Mark and 
the Epistle of Clement offers a suggestion 
as to when the process of exalting Paul got 
underway. 

In the former case (65-70), the evangelist 
gives no indication of a Paulinist Rome; in 
the latter, around 95, there seem to be 
unmistakable signs of at least the begin- 
ning of such. 

The writer of Luke-Acts appears to have 
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had a pivotal place in the business of raising 
Paul’s status. Joseph Klausner says that 


. the whole story of the events in Acts is unfolded 
for just one purpose; to enhance the reputation of 
Paul, who even in the first part has a great impor- 
tance, and in the second part obscures with his 
brilliance all the apostles and saints, even Peter, 
Rock.’ 


Is it too much to suppose that the writer 
of the two volume work intended to pro- 
vide for Paul what can be thought of as 
“primary apostolic authority’? In any 
event, the influence of his work (it is now 
quite widely held)® resulted in the collec- 
tion and publication of the letters of the 
Apostle. This in turn secured for Paul 
what Riddle has called his “first hearing 
throughout the Christian movement.’ 
western Christianity began to think more 
in terms of the Damascus road experience 
than of the Jerusalem experiment, and the 
early second century was a strongly Pauline 
period.'° 

At about the same time, however, that 
western Christianity was reading and di- 
gesting Luke-Acts, the Gospel of Matthew 
made its appearance in the eastern empire. 
While much that it contained was being 
made known in the west by Mark and 
Luke, there were two most significant lines 
that the others did not present. Hitherto 
unknown words, placed in the mouth of 
Jesus, recognized Peter, and Peter only, as 
the divinely commissioned base upon 
which the church was to be built and gave 
to him the keys to the kingdom of heaven. 
That these words cannot have come from 
Jesus (in the form in which they appear 
here) serves to remind us that they were 
set forth with a definite purpose in mind by 
an evangelist whose home and church in- 
terests were, as far as scholarship has been 
able to determine, not in Rome at all but 
in Antioch in Syria." 

These new ‘words of Jesus” had far- 
reaching implications. The western effort 
to lift Paul to a position of apostolic su- 
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premacy was irreparably hurt. The more 
widespread the circulation of Matthew’s 
gospel, the more obvious this became. The 
church, and in this period of growing com- 
petition the Roman church, could not be 
built upon Paul if Jesus himself had chosen 
Peter. 

The final blow to the cause of exalting 
Paul was struck at home. The ‘‘saboteur’’ 
was Marcion of Pontus who, as a gnostic, 
warmly embraced Paul and Pauline ideas 
and split Roman Christianity asunder. 
Putting out this famous heretic, which the 
institution did not avoid, included a kind 
of spiritual excommunication of the Apos- 
tle? When Marcion went his way, and 
part of the world at least went after him, 
Roman orthodoxy effected some immediate 
and clever retrenching. Peter was estab- 
lished as founder and source of ecclesiastical 
authority, and the eastern gospel which 
gave him his commission took first place 
in western thought. 

Now history is made in coincidences, and 
it just may be that at that moment of 
greatest need the genuine grave of the 
martyred first disciple was remembered 
at what is now the Vatican. But on the 
other hand, religious tradition is a very 
free agent. The possibility cannot be dis- 
missed that when Peter appeared on the 
Roman scene for the first time, it was as an 
imported spirit whose bodily counterpart 
had been buried in Palestine almost a 
century before. 


III. 


If Robinson's exegesis of Acts 12 is ac- 
cepted, it makes an important difference 
inthe matter of Pauline chronology. 

Briefly stated, the difference is that if 
the disciple Simon Peter\died in 44, and 
yet Was present at the so-called conference 
visit of Paul and Barnabas, then that visit 
must have occurred earlier than is usually 
understood.!* This in turn involves a revi- 
sion of the date of Paul’s conversion. 

Scholarship has given itself to much 
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speculation regarding the time of this latter 
event. A complete lack of evidence has 
made such guessing fruitless.14 The only 
“‘known’”’ date in Paul’s life is a late one,'® 
and the early period is better expressed 
algebraically than otherwise. Thus if ‘‘x”’ 
equals the date of the Apostle’s conversion, 
then “x plus three” stands for the first 
visit to Jerusalem, and ‘‘x plus fourteen (or 
seventeen)’’ designates the ‘‘conference 
visit.’’'6 

However, everyone will agree that the 
conversion of Paul occurred sometime fol- 
lowing the crucifixion of Jesus, which, in 
turn, if it was an act of the Roman Pilate, 
could not have been carried out prior to 
26 A.D. Further, some time is usually 
thought to have elapsed between the cruci- 
fixion and the conversion, but there is no 
way to determine just how much time was 
involved. 

Using as terminal dates the crucifixion of 
Jesus, not earlier than the spring of 26, and 
the conference visit, not later than the 
spring of 44, and establishing in relation 
to the latter the variants (between the con- 
version of Paul and the conference visit— 
cf. note 16) allowed by the obscure nature 
of Galatians, the chart on the following 
page is provided. 

Thus the conversion of Paul, by mathe- 
matical limits, did not postdate the spring 
of 31. It is also evident that in all probabil- 
ity Paul intended to express the time 
between his conversion and the conference 
visit as 14 years rather than 17. 

Furthermore, Galatians, as it stands, 
seems to preclude the spring of 44 as a con- 
ference date. Certainly the trip of Cephas 
Peter to Antioch in 2:11 comes later than 
the Jerusalem journey of 2:1-10. It is im- 
possible to argue otherwise, for had Paul 
contacted Peter between his first visit and 
his second far more important one, he 
would have mentioned it. Thus the Gala- 
tian letter suggests that Peter came to 
Antioch after the conference visit of Paul 
and Barnabas, and time must be allowed 
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Then Paul was 
Converted in: 


If the Conference And the Years 
Occurred in: Between Are: 
Spring, 44 13 Spring, 31 

14 

15 — 

16 , 28 

17 ,27 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


13 
14 
15 
16 


13 
14 
15 


13 
14 


13 


* Very late in year 


for his return to Jerusalem prior to his 
arrest there. 

A date in 43 is suggested as a more 
adequate one for the conference visit. 

Thus when we begin to choose a chronol- 
ogy on the basis of the theory presented by 
Professor Robinson, the simplest choice 
would be: 


Spring of 27 or 28 
Sometime in 30 


Crucifixion of Jesus 
Conversion of Paul 
Jerusalem Conference Sometime in 43 


Death of Peter Spring of 44 


IV. 

The central thesis of what has been said 
here can be brought down to our time with 
one question, “‘What is it that the Pope is 
digging up presently underneath the Vat- 
ican?”’ 

Details of this remarkable recent ex- 
cavation are now becoming better known.” 
To be sure, Pius XII has recovered from an 
unmarked tomb the remains of an early 


Roman (in an urn), who was probably a 
revered Christian and possibly even a first 
century church official. Furthermore, it 
seems definite that this sepulchre was re- 
garded as the final resting place of Peter 
from sometime in the third century. 

It is possible that these dusty bones are 
those of the Galilean fisherman who fol- 
lowed Jesus, and that they walked into the 
Eternal City during Nero’s reign. On the 
other hand, the date of the kind of evidence 
that would so demonstrate is at least a 
century after the rise of a tradition which 
would soon and easily create its own sup- 
port. 

Meanwhile, Acts 12 may be telling all of 
us who have ears to hear that he to whom 
the resurrection faith first came never left 
home. 
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The church situation which gave birth to the 
famous words of Mt 16:17-19 knew something of a 
historic nature about Peter, disciple of Jesus and 
head of the primitive Jerusalem church. If it was in 
Antioch that these words were created, it must 
follow that the writer was reflecting a church sit- 
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references bear out the relation of Peter to the An- 
tiochan church (cf. Acts and Galatians) and give no 
reason to doubt that he was instrumental in its 
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to do so by Jesus. Thus the church at Antioch was 
to be recognized as the divine church of Jesus Christ, 
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What is quite clear is that the gospel writer of 
Antioch in Syria is not writing anything about or for 
the use of the Roman church. This aim in the gospel 
of Matthew is taken up and developed by Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, in three of the seven letters 
usually attributed to him. wherein he cleverly urges 
the sending of ambassadors from all of Christendom 
to Antioch, for the purpose of congratulating the new 
bishop, intended in reality to define the supremacy 
of this Syrian church. 

"It is not clear whether this meant a period of 
‘eclipse’ .or Paul in second century western 
thought In any case, the publication of the Pasto- 
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as a doublet of Paul’s final unfortunate journey to 
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delivery of “‘aid to the saints’’ as Romans 15:25, 
although the motive for this last trip is lost in Acts. 

14See Moffatt, James, Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament, pp. 62-3, for a wide 
variety of guesses. 

18 The trial of Paul before Gallio, 51-52, although 
the account is reported only in Acts. John Knox in 
his Chapters in a Life of Paul, p. 66, makes a case for 
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For a clear statement of what is going on at 
Rome see ‘Recent Excavations Under St. Peter’s 
Basilica in Rome,” in the Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion, Volume XX. Number 1, January, 1952, pp. 
13ff., by Ladislas E Hudec. Mr Hudec is led to the 
conclusion that Peter was buried in Rome under 
what is now the Papal Altar. 
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Some Literary Parallels Between Ugaritic 
and the Old Testament 


H. NEIL RICHARDSON* 


RIOR to 1928 Ugarit was only a 

place name in the Tell-el-Amarna 

letters, some Egyptian sources, and a 
few Hittite documents. However, in 1929 
a phenomenal discovery was made which 
was to open up to the scholarly world a 
vast literary treasure unmatched for the 
light it shed upon the culture of the ancient 
Near East. In that year a peasant plowing 
his field not far from the sandy shore of the 
harbor of Minet-el-Beida caught his plow 
upon a stone slab which covered an under- 
ground passage leading toasepulchral room. 

During the following decade a series of 
excavations under the leadership of Claude 
F. A. Schaeffer at Minet-el-Beida and at 
nearby Ras Shamra unearthed almost every 
type of archaeological find. Of great im- 
portance were the alphabetic cuneiform 
tablets which were soon deciphered and 
which, when translated, even only tenta- 
tively, marked the literature of the ancient 
city of Ugarit as unparalleled in the light 
it could throw on the rest of the literature 
of the Semitic world and especially the 
literature of ancient Israel. 

Although the values of the Ugaritic 
literature for a more adequate knowledge 
of Old Testament life and thought have 
thus been long recognized, the refinement 
of our grasp of this material now makes it 
possible for us to see the parallels between 
the two literatures much more plainly. 
Limiting ourselves to the culture area of 
literature, it is the purpose of this paper 
to point out only a few of the literally hun- 
dreds of parallels between the Ugaritic 
literature and the Old Testament. 


* Assistant Professor of Bible and Religion at 
Syracuse University. Dr. Richardson received his 
Ph.D. degree from Boston University in 1951. 


As Patton pointed out: ‘Linguistically 
the literature of Ugarit is in a kindred 
dialect to the Hebrew of the Psalms.” 
When one does not limit himself to the 
Psalms one becomes even more aware of 
that fact. The point at which there is 
probably the greatest correspondence is in 
the vocabulary. In the early stages of 
decipherment and translation Hebrew dic- 
tionaries were of very great help, for a 
careful check of Gordon’s glossary? will 
show that more than sixty-five percent of 
the Ugaritic words are cognate with the 
Hebrew vocabulary. As one studies the 
lexicon of Koehler-Baumgartner,* now com- 
ing off the press, one sees the great value 
which Ugaritic has for a better understand- 
ing of the exact meaning of many Hebrew 
words. New roots have been added to the 
lexicon, new meanings have been discov- 
ered for old roots, and distinctive overtones 
have been given to old meanings. Let us 
examine a few of the vocabulary parallels 
between Ugaritic and Hebrew. 

The root = appears with the 
meaning “bring news,’ ‘‘announce al 
event” in both languages. Normally in 
both languages it is used only in the con- 
jugation in which the second root letter is 
doubled. In the extant Ugaritic literature 
the root is limited in use to the bringing of 
good news. 

The adjective inp = hanéph appears in 
both literatures with the sense of “‘irreli- 
gious.” One should compare 3 Aght: 
rev:17 hnp lb with Job 36:13 han‘ phé-lébh, 
‘“‘men of insolent heart.” 

One may note that Ai’u = hata’ appears 
in both vocabularies. This Hebrew verb 


now appears in Koehler-Baumgartner‘ as 4 
new word in the Hebrew vocabulary. This 
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addition has been made possible by the 
observation, on the basis of this Ugaritic 
cognate, that in Hab. 3:7 tahath 'awen 
should be viewed as one word and con- 
strued as a niph‘al impf.—téhdthe’nd—of 
the root hata’. We would then read Hab. 
3:6b: ‘‘the everlast:ng hills collapsed, the 
eternal roads are destroyed.’’® 

In Ugaritic dr is used three times with 
the meaning of “‘assembly.”” This meaning 
should also be given to the Hebrew dér. In 
Ps. 49:20 we read with Frank J. Newberg, 
“he will enter the assembly of his fathers.’” 
In Ps. 73:15 dér banékd, ‘‘the assembly of 
your sons,”’ is parallel to Ugaritic dr . bn. 

The word hin for ‘“‘window”’ is common 
to both languages. However, the etymology 
for the Hebrew word must be revised. Both 
Arabic and Ugaritic keep # and / separate 
while Hebrew did not. Since Arabic spells 
“hollow” with # and Ugaritic spells ‘‘win- 
dow’ with h, Hebrew hallén may not be 
derived from the Arabic word for “‘per- 
forate,”” “pierce through,”’ “‘hollow out,” 
as in Brown-Driver Briggs, A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament.’ 

Ugaritic ym appears for both Hebrew 
yom, ‘‘day,’’ and ydm, “‘sea.”” In Job 3:8 
and 9:8 Hebrew yém should be translated 
‘sea’ rather than “day” and Ugaritic 
makes plain that this may be done without 
recourse to emendation.® 

Both Ugaritic and Hebrew employ the 
root sbb with the technical meaning, ‘‘go 
in circuit.” One may compare the use of 
this term in 1 Aqht:61 with I Sam. 7:16. 

Of great interest to the student of the 
Psalms is the light which Ugaritic throws 
on the Hebrew root Sadkah. Albright has 
shown that Ugaritic ‘kk has the meaning, 
“wear away.””® Remembering that Hebrew 
5commonly corresponds to Ugaritic f¢ it is 
clear that we have here the same root. On 
the basis of this we then translate Ps. 137:5: 
“If I forget you, O Jerusalem, may my 
right hand be withered.”” This verb may 
also be found in Ps. 102:4b where we 
translate, “for I am too wasted away to 


eat my food.” In Ps. 77:9 we translate, 
‘Has the favor of God withered away or his 
compassion shriveled up in anger?’’ In each 
instance Sakah as ‘wither, waste away” 
yields better sense than as “‘forget.’’ This is 
especially true in the last passage where the 
sense of the previous verses seems to be 
that God’s favor and kindness are at an 
end not merely forgotten or shut up. 

In Is. 41:10 we read ’al tira’ in parallelism 
with ’al tiStd‘. The latter verb has been 
construed as a hithpa‘el of 5a‘é, “gaze,” 
and translated ‘“‘gaze not about.’ How- 
ever, it is now clear, as was anticipated by 
A. R. Gordon in The Complete Bible, An 
American Translation, that this word 
should be translated, “be not dismayed,”’ 
and should be construed as a form of a root 
§atha‘. This is justified by the Ugaritic 
tt‘, “to fear,’’ which is likewise used in 
parallelism with yr’u. 

In 1907 Brown-Driver-Briggs stated con- 
cerning the Hebrew word tawek, ‘‘midst,”’ 
“middle,” ‘‘not apparently in cognate lan- 
guages.’’ Now this substantive is clearly 
attested in Ugaritic and used there in the 
same manner as in Hebrew. This word also 
appears in Phoenician. 

In Ugaritic 49:1V:29, 40 we find the 
identical letters in the same order as in 
the Hebrew ‘ézebel, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ In Ugaritic 
this phrase is best translated, ‘where (is 
the) prince?”’ The name Jezebel is probably 
a type of name of which kdbhédh, ‘“‘Icha- 
bod,” is another illustration. This latter 
we would then translate, ‘‘where (is) 
glory?” 

In addition to these illustrations in 
vocabulary two other lexicographical items 
might be noted. The preposition b appears 
in both Ugaritic and Hebrew, not only 
with the sense of close connection but also 
the exact opposite—‘‘from.’’ Many illus- 
trations could be cited from both litera- 
tures for this usage. 

Another interesting parallel is the use of 
the proclitic 1 =/4 in both Ugaritic and 
Hebrew for emphasis. Thus in the judg- 
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ment of this writer, R. Kittel is unjustified 
in deleting /# in Gn. 30:34." 

Turning from these detailed word paral- 
lels we may also note many parallels in 
modes of expression. People have dis- 
tinctive and unique ways of saying things. 
If we can discover certain distinctive 
modes of expression common to two or 
more languages we have a basis for con- 
cluding that some close relationship must 
exist between them. 

In Ugaritic we find ‘‘wadies flow honey” 
(49:III:7) which compares with the Bib- 
lical ‘‘a land flowing with milk and honey” 
(Josh. 5:6). Rivers running with honey is a 
characteristic expression for the Golden 
Age or the Promised Land. 

Another striking parallel is the following 
expression of deep sorrow. In Krt:30 we 
read, ‘‘His bed was soaked by his weeping,”’ 
with which we might compare Ps. 6:6, “‘I 
water my couch with my weeping.” This 
parallel takes on added significance when 
it is noted that in both passages death 
seems to be the cause of the sorrow. 

The “numerical ladder” is familiar from 
many occurrences in both literatures. One 
striking parallel is as follows: ‘Three 
months that he is sick, four that Keret is 
ill’? (125:84, 85); which immediately calls 
to mind these words from Amos, ‘‘On ac- 
count of three transgressions of Damascus, 
and on account of four”’ (1:3). 

Turning again to the Psalms we find 
another striking parallel expression. In the 
Ugaritic text 68:10, 11 we read, ‘Your 
eternal kingdom, your realm of all genera- 
tions,’ which sounds remarkably like the 
following: ‘‘Your kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and your dominion endures in all 
generations” (Ps. 145:13). Here we find 
not only an expression common to both 
Ugaritic and Hebrew for the eternal quality 
of the divine rule, but the use of dér wadhér 
in parallelism with ‘dlaém which is common 
to both literatures. 

Another striking parallel is the expres- 
sion, ‘‘Dew of heaven, fat of earth’”’ (‘nt:II: 
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30; Gn. 27:28). Still another is the use of 
such phrases as “‘blood of vines” (51 :IV:38) 
and ‘‘the blood of grapes’ (Gn. 49:11) in 
poetic parallelism with yn = yayin, “wine.” 

In Ugaritic we find the expression, ‘the 
god who owns the fields’”’ (1 Aqht:219f.)," 
This is very reminiscent of the Hebrew, 
“To the Most High God, owner of heaven 
and earth,” (Gn. 14:19). In both texts the 
same verb is used to designate the deity as 
the owner of the land. 

In the Ugaritic text 77:7 one finds these 
words: ‘‘Lo, a young woman will give birth 
to a son.’ One immediately calls to mind 
two Old Testament passages. The first is 
in Gn. 16:11 where we read, ‘‘Lo, you are 
pregnant and about to give birth to a son.” 
Not only is there a striking parallel in ex- 
pression but both passages constitute an 
annunciation. The second of the two is 
Is. 7:14 where we read, ‘‘Behold, the young 
woman is pregnant and is about to give 
birth to a son.”” Though this last quotation 
is not an annunciation, the striking simi- 
larity in expression warrants its inclusion 
here. 

In the Ugaritic text 68:11 we read, ‘“‘Ktr 
brings down two clubs and proclaims their 
names: your name is Expeller.’’ Here we 
are reminded of the following lines from 
the Hebrew text: ‘‘And I took two clubs; | 
named one Charming and the other I named 
Union” (Zech. 11:7). In both of these 
passages we find names being given to 
clubs which in both cases are symbols of 
power. 

Common to both Ugaritic and the Old 
Testament, but not in these literatures 
alone, are those expressions in which the 
deity or his emissary approaches a mat. 
In the Ugaritic text Krt 35ff. we read, “And 
in his dream El descends, in his vision the 
father of man (draws near) and he ap- 
proaches asking Keret.’’ We are here re- 
minded of the many occurrences of God 
approaching men in dreams. One example 
will suffice: ‘After these things the word 0 
Yahweh came to Abram in the visio, 
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saying... (Gn. 15:1). We recall also 
the heavenly messengers descending and 
ascending in Jacob’s dream. 

These then are a few of the more striking 
illustrations selected from 175 which the 
writer has collected in these two categories 
alone. If one adds other categories the 
number will run into the hundreds. Though 
the number coming from the eighth century 
prophets will be fewer than from other 
parts of the Old Testament, no section of 
Hebrew literature fails to contribute paral- 
lels to the Ugaritic texts. Those books 
generally dated as late post-exilic by the 
higher critics, including the apocalyptic 
literature, are represented, as well as are 
those portions which are dated early. Such 
parallels furthermore are not limited to the 
general category of literature—vocabulary, 
syntax, modes of expression—but may also 
be found in the categories of ideas and 
institutions as well. 

Two points may be stated briefly in 
conclusion. The first is that the Old Testa- 
ment literature is seen to be even more 


Canaanite than heretofore suspected. How- 
ever, when one begins to examine the ideas 
expressed in these two literatures it is dis- 
covered that Israel made a great and 
unique contribution to the thought of the 


ancient Near East. The second point is 
that the dating of Old Testament litera- 


ture on the basis of style and vocabulary 
must be carried out with extreme caution. 
In the absence of historical allusions count- 
ing words and noting differences of style 
may be quite meaningless. 
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Can Man Know God? 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON* 


HE question concerning the valid- 

ity of religious knowledge is, in a 

certain sense, prior to any of the 
other issues which may arise, for it is upon 
the answer which we give to this question 
that all further inquiries depend. Is it 
possible for human beings to know anything 
about an object which transcends the limi- 
tations of their own existence? Putting the 
question in other words, it means, ‘Can 
man know God?” Contemporary thinkers 
in the field of religion have differed widely 
among themselves in the answers which 
they have given to this question. We will 
note just a few of them. Thomists, for 
example, are very confident that men can 
and do know God. There are two ways in 
which this knowledge may be obtained. 
One of these is by divine revelation and 
the other one is by the correct use of one’s 


reasoning powers. In either case the knowl- 
edge which is gained may be said to be 


established with absolute certainty. The 
unaided reason can give one knowledge 
about God that is just as reliable as any 
of the truths which we have in the field of 
mathematics. It is in this connection that 
natural theology sets forth its arguments 
for the existence of God. St. Thomas, rely- 
ing chiefly on the cosmological argument, 
sets forth five proofs each one of which, he 
believes, leads necessarily to the conclusion 
that a perfect being exists. Thomas re- 
jected the ontological argument as unsound 
but St. Anselm, Descartes and others ac- 
cepted it as valid proof of God’s existence. 
Outside the Roman Catholic church, the 
strongest claim that knowledge of God can 
be established on purely rational grounds 
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has been put forth by the absolute idealists. 
Josiah Royce, in his famous lecture en- 
titled “‘The Conception of God,’’ insists 
that God or the Absolute Being is implied 
even in the attempt to deny it. Ideas can 
be false only in the sense that they are 
broken or fragmentary parts of an all- 
inclusive truth. Hence, the existence of 
error is, in itself, conclusive proof of the 
reality of that which transcends and com- 
pletes it. A similar point of view is set 
forth by William E. Hocking in his book, 
“The Meaning of God in Human Experi- 
ence.”’ He reconstructs the ontological 
argument in a manner which supports his 
conclusion that the mind of God is some- 
thing of which we can be more sure than 
we can of the existence of an outside Nature 
or for that matter the existence of ourselves. 

The rationalists in philosophy are not the 
only ones who have claimed that man can 
have certain knowledge concerning God. 
There are those who reject the idea that 
knowledge of this type can be obtained 
through reason, but they still insist that 
it can be gained through other mental 
processes. Human reasoning is inadequate, 
they believe, because of its many finite 
limitations. It has been corrupted through 
the fall of man and has become an instru- 
ment of pride, or it is the servant of evil 
tendencies in human nature which are al- 
ways seeking for some excuse to cover up 
their real intent. Hence, any genuine 
knowledge concerning God or his relation- 
ship to human beings must be sought 
through non-rational channels. In_ this 
connection they usually talk about faith, 
but the meaning which they give to that 
term has to do primarily with the will 
rather than the intellect. Knowledge of 
God is imparted to those who are willing 
to accept the revelation that is given to 
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them. For the early Protestant reformers 
this was the basis for accepting the Scrip- 
tures as the inspired and infallible word of 
God. There was no point in trying to make 
them appear reasonable or to harmonize 
them with the teachings of scientists, for 
what is reasonable from the human point 
of view may actually be in direct conflict 
with truth as it exists in the mind of God. 
In fact the very attempt to rationalize the 
Bible has been regarded as an act of sac- 
rilege, since it makes human reason the 
judge of what is or is not the word of God. 
Religious truth comes only to those persons 
who have an humble and contrite heart and 
the content of this truth is known through 
the feelings instead of the intellect. 

This point of view with reference to 
religious knowledge has had a tremendous 
revival during the last quarter of a century. 
The recent interest in Kierkegaard which 
has inspired the translation of his writings 
into several languages and which has car- 
ried the discussion of his thought into 
practically all of the religious journals and 


other periodicals of the day, is but one 


illustration of this revival. Further indica- 
tions may be seen in the publications of 
such men as Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich and scores 
of others whose names are less widely 
known. It is without question one of the 
most important influences in the religious 
world today. All of these writers believe it 
's possible for human beings to know about 
God but they are all sure that we cannot 
do so by the unaided use of our reasoning 
powers. Kierkegaard’s position in this 
tespect may be regarded as typical of the 
point of view to which the members of this 
group subscribe. 

Reason, it is claimed, cannot lead one 
toa knowledge of God for it demands an 
impartiality of mind which it is impossible 
or one to give in matters that have to do 
vith his own personal destiny. When one 
kccepts the idea of God because it is a 
tasonable thing for him to do, he is guilty 
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of idolatry because it is his own mind that 
has created the object which he worships 
and adores. He may think that he has 
found the only true God, but it is his reason 
rather than some being to whom he gives 
the name of deity that he actually obeys. 
Again it is argued that reason is an in- 
effective instrument since it can never 
give one the absolute certainty which 
religion always demands. Kierkegaard 
further insists that reason can never enable 
one to know beings that actually exist, be- 
Cause existence is always of particulars and 
reason knows only concepts or what we 
frequently call universals. 

This disparagement of reason does not 
mean that man is left in the dark concern- 
ing God. Rather, it is through an act of his 
will that he finds the object toward which 
his faith is directed. “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 
To those who have the right attitude of 
mind God reveals himself with an inner 
sense of certitude that cannot be obtained 
through the use of rational processes. The 
criterion of truth in matters of religion is 
not the type of objectivity which we have 
in science. On the contrary it is subjec- 
tivity. The individual knows immediately 
what God is saying to him and that is all 
there is to it. If one asks whether the truth 
which one knows through an experience of 
this kind holds good for anyone other than 
himself, he will be told that it does not. In 
other words what is true for one person is 
not necessarily true for another. However, 
for the individual himself, it is truth of 
which he can be absolutely certain. 

So much for those who believe we can 
have certain knowledge concerning God. 
We will consider next those who deny that 
we can have certain knowledge concerning 
anything that exists in the world of our 
experience but who maintain that we can 
have knowledge of differing degrees of prob- 
ability. There are a large number of think- 
ers who belong to this group. Many of 
them follow in a general way the position 
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set forth by Kant in his ‘‘Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason.’’ Admitting that there is no 
strictly scientific argument which proves 
that God exists or that he does not exist, 
they base their belief in his existence on a 
consideration of moral problems. God 
ought to exist in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of moral experience. We may there- 
fore regard his existence as one of the 
“postulates of the practical reason.”” Wil- 
liam James in his celebrated essay, ‘“The 
Will to Believe,”’ said that belief in the 
existence of God is a valuable belief and 
since there are no facts which contradict 
it, we have a right to accept the belief as 
true. Value, no less than consistency with 
known facts, is a criterion of truth. 

Among more recent defenders of the 
theistic position, the argument concerning 
moral values is usually considered as only 
one part of the evidence which indicates 
that belief in the existence of God is more 
likely to be true than a belief that such a 
being does not exist. The point of view 
which is expressed in F. R. Tennant’s 
Philosophical Theology and in Eugene W. 
Lyman’s The Meaning and Truth of Reli- 
gion may be said to illustrate this position. 
Mr. Tennant argues that belief in God is 
based on the same kind of evidence that 
we have for the existence of the human soul. 
In neither case do we have any absolute 
proof. It is possible, without doing violence 
to any known facts, to account for the 
entire range of human experiences without 
reference to any spiritual entity such as a 
self or human soul is supposed to be. It is 
conceivable that man is a machine and 
that all of his activities are the result of 
mechanical causes over which he has no 
control and for which he need feel no sense 
of responsibility. However, the hypothesis 
of a human soul that is capable of making 
decisions and assuming responsibility for 
what it does provides a better explanation 
for these same experiences. He, therefore, 
accepts it as a more reasonable hypothesis. 


In a similar manner he argues that what- 
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ever has happened in the universe can be 
conceived to have taken place without the 
intervention of any cosmic mind or any 
ultimate purpose toward which the course 
of events has been directed. But an ex. 
planation of this kind does not give very 
much meaning to the hopes and aspirations 
of human beings nor does it attach sig. 
nificance to the efforts that have been put 
forth for the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of mankind. The belief in a 
cosmic mind that is striving toward the 
achievement of a goal which can be reached 
only through the willing codperation of 
human beings who are morally free is an 
hypothesis which provides a more mean- 
ingful and intelligible explanation of the 
same events and that is why he believes 
it is true. 

Professor Lyman finds evidence for the 
existence of God in the facts which have 
been brought to light by modern phys- 
icists. What takes place within the atom 
is more than can be explained satisfactorily 
on a purely mechanistic basis. In the field 
of biology the evidence is still stronger for 
the existence of some purposive factor 
which gives direction and meaning to the 
activities which can be observed. But it is 
in the realm of human affairs as they are 
brought to light through the study o 
history that he finds the strongest evidence 
for the existence of a cosmic moral wil 
which is his conception of the deity. The 
existence of God is thus seen to be an hy 
pothesis which for him offers the best 0 
most reasonable explanation for observe 
events. 

Thus far we have considered only thosé 
who believe it is possible for human being 
to have knowledge concerning God. The 
differ with reference to the kind of know! 
edge which they think is possible and als 
in regard to the means by which this know! 
edge is to be obtained. Taken togethe 
these thinkers represent but one side of t! 
controversy concerning God or the know! 
edge which human beings may have abou 
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him. The other side is represented by those 
who are convinced that the evidence which 
we have points unmistakably to the fact 
that God does not exist or by those who 
hold that there is more evidence to support 
the idea of the non-existence of God than 
there is to support the opposite conclusion. 
Besides these persons we must take into 
account the agnostics or those who hold 
that the question has to do with something 
that lies altogether outside the realm of 
human knowledge and there is no way of 
determining on which side of the issue 
lies the greater amount of evidence. 

Those who are atheists usually support 
their position with one or both of the fol- 
lowing arguments: (1) Man’s place in the 
cosmos is so small that it is absurd to 
suppose his hopes and aspirations are the 
centre around which everything moves or 
the goal toward which events are making 
progress. Many years ago Professor San- 
tayana in an address which he delivered 
before the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion suggested that those who believe the 
universe was made for man should take a 
trip across the country. When they reach 
Colorado they should stop and take a look 
at the Rocky Mountains. In the presence 
of those gigantic masses of rock they should 
ask themselves a few questions. For exam- 
ple, how long have those mountains been 
there? How long have human beings 
existed on this planet? How long will the 
mountains be there? How long will human 
life, in all probability, continue on this 
earth? What about the age of the solar 
system in comparison with the entire span 
of human existence? So far as we know, 
human life exists only on this earth. But 
how big is our earth in relation to the uni- 
verse as it is revealed through our largest 
Man is but an infinitesimal 
speck in a vast cosmos which apparently 
has no more concern for human life than 
it has for any other form of existence. Man 
is but one of many thousands of forms of 
being which have come into existence, run 


telescope? 
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their course, and then disappeared forever. 
What colossal egotism is implied when 
human beings suppose that all reality was 
created for them and for the fulfillment of 
their hopes and dreams! 

(2) The other argument is based chiefly 
on the existence of evil and the unfair way 
in which the so-called rewards and punish- 
ments of life have been distributed. It is 
the same type of argument that was used 
centuries ago by Lucretius when, in his 
poem called “On the Nature of Things,” 
he pointed to the terrible tragedy which 
occurred at the city of Athens when thirty 
thousand people died of the ulcerous plague. 
Of those who went out to care for the sick 
and the dying, he remarks, it was the 
nobler ones among them who died first. 
Throughout the whole course of human 
history, it has simply not been true that 
either the righteous or the wicked have 
always received the treatment which they 
justly deserved. Honest observers from 
every age and country could say with the 
ancient psalmist that they have seen the 
righteous suffer while the wicked prospered 
as a green bay tree. 

Considerations like these have long been 
used to support the conviction that there is 
no kindly Providence to whom human 
beings may turn for help in their hour of 
need. This conception of a godless uni- 
verse has found expression in a large num- 
ber of contemporary writings. One finds 
it, for example, in Max Otto’s contribution 
to ‘Conversations about God.”’ In a series 
of articles which appeared first in The 
Christian Century, he made much of what 
he called ‘‘an affirmative statement of the 
non-existence of God.’’ The same idea 
appears again in Bertrand Russell's popu- 
lar essay entitled ‘A Free Man's Worship” 
and in the teaching of Jean Paul Sartre 
who tells us “God ought to exist, but he 
doesn't; we therefore have to face on our 
own the meaninglessness of life and give 
it such meaning as we can by our resolute 
action.” 
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set forth by Kant in his ‘‘Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason.’’ Admitting that there is no 
strictly scientific argument which proves 
that God exists or that he does not exist, 
they base their belief in his existence on a 
consideration of moral problems. God 
ought to exist in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of moral experience. We may there- 
fore regard his existence as one of the 
“postulates of the practical reason.’”’ Wil- 
liam James in his celebrated essay, ‘“The 
Will to Believe,’ said that belief in the 
existence of God is a valuable belief and 
since there are no facts which contradict 
it, we have a right to accept the belief as 
true. Value, no less than consistency with 
known facts, is a criterion of truth. 

Among more recent defenders of the 
theistic position, the argument concerning 
moral values is usually considered as only 
one part of the evidence which indicates 
that belief in the existence of God is more 
likely to be true than a belief that such a 
being does not exist. The point of view 
which is expressed in F. R. Tennant’s 
Philosophical Theology and in Eugene W. 
Lyman’s The Meaning and Truth of Reli- 
gion may be said to illustrate this position. 
Mr. Tennant argues that belief in God is 
based on the same kind of evidence that 
we have for the existence of the human soul. 
In neither case do we have any absolute 
proof. It is possible, without doing violence 
to any known facts, to account for the 
entire range of human experiences without 
reference to any spiritual entity such as a 
self or human soul is supposed to be. It is 
conceivable that man is a machine and 
that all of his activities are the result of 
mechanical causes over which he has no 
control and for which he need feel no sense 
of responsibility. However, the hypothesis 
of a human soul that is capable of making 
decisions and assuming responsibility for 
what it does provides a better explanation 
for these same experiences. He, therefore, 
accepts it as a more reasonable hypothesis. 
In a similar manner he argues that what- 


ever has happened in the universe can be 
conceived to have taken place without the 
intervention of any cosmic mind or any 
ultimate purpose toward which the course 
of events has been directed. But an ex. 
planation of this kind does not give very 
much meaning to the hopes and aspirations 
of human beings nor does it attach sig. 
nificance to the efforts that have been put 
forth for the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of mankind. The belief in a 
cosmic mind that is striving toward the 
achievement of a goal which can be reached 
only through the willing codperation of 
human beings who are morally free is an 
hypothesis which provides a more mean- 
ingful and intelligible explanation of the 
same events and that is why he believes 
it is true. 

Professor Lyman finds evidence for the 
existence of God in the facts which have 
been brought to light by modern phys- 
icists. What takes place within the atom 
is more than can be explained satisfactorily 
on a purely mechanistic basis. In the field 
of biology the evidence is still stronger for 
the existence of some purposive factor 
which gives direction and meaning to the 
activities which can be observed. But it is 
in the realm of human affairs as they are 
brought to light through the study o 
history that he finds the strongest evidence 
for the existence of a cosmic moral will 
which is his conception of the deity. The 
existence of God is thus seen to be an hy- 
pothesis which for him offers the best ot 
most reasonable explanation for observed 
events. 

Thus far we have considered only those 
who believe it is possible for human being 
to have knowledge concerning God. The! 
differ with reference to the kind of know! 
edge which they think is possible and als 
in regard to the means by which this know! 
edge is to be obtained. Taken togethe 
these thinkers represent but one side of thé 
controversy concerning God or the know! 
edge which human beings may have about 
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him. The other side is represented by those 
who are convinced that the evidence which 
we have points unmistakably to the fact 
that God does not exist or by those who 
hold that there is more evidence to support 
the idea of the non-existence of God than 
there is to support the opposite conclusion. 
Besides these persons we must take into 
account the agnostics or those who hold 
that the question has to do with something 
that lies altogether outside the realm of 
human knowledge and there is no way of 
determining on which side of the issue 
lies the greater amount of evidence. 

Those who are atheists usually support 
their position with one or both of the fol- 
lowing arguments: (1) Man’s place in the 
cosmos is so small that it is absurd to 
suppose his hopes and aspirations are the 
centre around which everything moves or 
the goal toward which events are making 
progress. Many years ago Professor San- 
tayana in an address which he delivered 
before the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion suggested that those who believe the 
universe was made for man should take a 
trip across the country. When they reach 
Colorado they should stop and take a look 
at the Rocky Mountains. In the presence 
of those gigantic masses of rock they should 
ask themselves a few questions. For exam- 
ple, how long have those mountains been 
there? How long have human beings 
existed on this planet? How long will the 
mountains be there? How long will human 
life, in all probability, continue on this 
earth? What about the age of the solar 
system in comparison with the entire span 
of human existence? So far as we know, 
human life exists only on this earth. But 
how big is our earth in relation to the uni- 
verse as it is revealed through our largest 
telescope? Man is but an infinitesimal 
speck in a vast cosmos which apparently 
has no more concern for human life than 
it has for any other form of existence. Man 
is but one of many thousands of forms of 
being which have come into existence, run 
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their course, and then disappeared forever. 
What colossal egotism is implied when 
human beings suppose that all reality was 
created for them and for the fulfillment of 
their hopes and dreams! 

(2) The other argument is based chiefly 
on the existence of evil and the unfair way 
in which the so-called rewards and punish- 
ments of life have been distributed. It is 
the same type of argument that was used 
centuries ago by Lucretius when, in his 
poem called “On the Nature of Things,” 
he pointed to the terrible tragedy which 
occurred at the city of Athens when thirty 
thousand people died of the ulcerous plague. 
Of those who went out to care for the sick 
and the dying, he remarks, it was the 
nobler ones among them who died first. 
Throughout the whole course of human 
history, it has simply not been true that 
either the righteous or the wicked have 
always received the treatment which they 
justly deserved. Honest observers from 
every age and country could say with the 
ancient psalmist that they have seen the 
righteous suffer while the wicked prospered 
as a green bay tree. 

Considerations like these have long been 
used to support the conviction that there is 
no kindly Providence to whom human 
beings may turn for help in.their hour of 
need. This conception of a godless uni- 
verse has found expression in a large num- 
ber of contemporary writings. One finds 
it, for example, in Max Otto’s contribution 
to ‘‘Conversations about God.” In a series 
of articles which appeared first in The 
Christian Century, he made much of what 
he called ‘‘an affirmative statement of the 
non-existence of God.” The same idea 
appears again in Bertrand Russell’s popu- 
lar essay entitled ‘“‘A Free Man’s Worship” 
and in the teaching of Jean Paul Sartre 
who tells us ““God ought to exist, but he 
doesn’t; we therefore have to face on our 
own the meaninglessness of life and give 
it such meaning as we can by our resolute 
action.” 
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set forth by Kant in his ‘‘Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason.’’ Admitting that there is no 
strictly scientific argument which proves 
that God exists or that he does not exist, 
they base their belief in his existence on a 
consideration of moral problems. God 
ought to exist in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of moral experience. We may there- 
fore regard his existence as one of the 
“postulates of the practical reason.” Wil- 
liam James in his celebrated essay, ‘“The 
Will to Believe,” said that belief in the 
existence of God is a valuable belief and 
since there are no facts which contradict 
it, we have a right to accept the belief as 
true. Value, no less than consistency with 
known facts, is a criterion of truth. 

Among more recent defenders of the 
theistic position, the argument concerning 
moral values is usually considered as only 
one part of the evidence which indicates 
that belief in the existence of God is more 
likely to be true than a belief that such a 
being does not exist. The point of view 
which is expressed in F. R. Tennant’s 
Philosophical Theology and in Eugene W. 
Lyman’s The Meaning and Truth of Reli- 
gion may be said to illustrate this position. 
Mr. Tennant argues that be'ief in God is 
based on the same kind of evidence that 
we have for the existence of the human soul. 
In neither case do we have any absolute 
proof. It is possible, without doing violence 
to any known facts, to account for the 
entire range of human experiences without 
reference to any spiritual entity such as a 
self or human soul is supposed to be. It is 
conceivable that man is a machine and 
that all of his activities are the result of 
mechanical causes over which he has no 
control and for which he need feel no sense 
of responsibility. However, the hypothesis 
of a human soul that is capable of making 
decisions and assuming responsibility for 
what it does provides a better explanation 
for these same experiences. He, therefore, 
accepts it as a more reasonable hypothesis. 
In a similar manner he argues that what- 


ever has happened in the universe can be 
conceived to have taken place without the 
intervention of any cosmic mind or any 
ultimate purpose toward which the course 
of events has been directed. But an ex. 
planation of this kind does not give very 
much meaning to the hopes and aspirations 
of human beings nor does it attach sig- 
nificance to the efforts that have been put 
forth for the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of mankind. The belief in a 
cosmic mind that is striving toward the 
achievement of a goal which can be reached 
only through the willing codperation of 
human beings who are morally free is an 
hypothesis which provides a more mean- 
ingful and intelligible explanation of the 
same events and that is why he believes 
it is true. 

Professor Lyman finds evidence for the 
existence of God in the facts which have 
been brought to light by modern phys- 
icists. What takes place within the atom 
is more than can be explained satisfactorily 
on a purely mechanistic basis. In the field 
of biology the evidence is still stronger for 
the existence of some purposive factor 
which gives direction and meaning to the 
activities which can be observed. But it is 
in the realm of human affairs as they are 
brought to light through the study of 
history that he finds the strongest evidence 
for the existence of a cosmic moral will 
which is his conception of the deity. The 
existence of God is thus seen to be an hy- 
pothesis which for him offers the best or 
most reasonable explanation for observed 
events. 

Thus far we have considered only those 
who believe it is possible for human being 
to have knowledge concerning God. The) 
differ with reference to the kind of know! 
edge which they think is possible and also 
in regard to the means by which this know! 
edge is to be obtained. Taken togethe 
these thinkers represent but one side of the 
controversy concerning God or the know! 
edge which human beings may have about 
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him. The other side is represented by those 
who are convinced that the evidence which 
we have points unmistakably to the fact 
that God does not exist or by those who 
hold that there is more evidence to support 
the idea of the non-existence of God than 
there is to support the opposite conclusion. 
Besides these persons we must take into 
account the agnostics or those who hold 
that the question has to do with something 
that lies altogether outside the realm of 
human knowledge and there is no way of 
determining on which side of the issue 
lies the greater amount of evidence. 

Those who are atheists usually support 
their position with one or both of the fol- 
lowing arguments: (1) Man’s place in the 
cosmos is so small that it is absurd to 
suppose his hopes and aspirations are the 
centre around which everything moves or 
the goal toward which events are making 
progress. Many years ago Professor San- 
tayana in an address which he delivered 
before the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion suggested that those who believe the 
universe was made for man should take a 
trip across the country. When they reach 
Colorado they should stop and take a look 
at the Rocky Mountains. In the presence 
of those gigantic masses of rock they should 
ask themselves a few questions. For exam- 
ple, how long have those mountains been 
there? How long have human beings 
existed on this planet? How long will the 
mountains be there? How long will human 
life, in all probability, continue on this 
earth? What about the age of the solar 
system in comparison with the entire span 
of human existence? So far as we know, 
human life exists only on this earth. But 
how big is our earth in relation to the uni- 
verse as it is revealed through our largest 
telescope? Man is but an infinitesimal 
speck in a vast cosmos which apparently 
has no more concern for human life than 
it has for any other form of existence. Man 
is but one of many thousands of forms of 
being which have come into existence, run 
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their course, and then disappeared forever. 
What colossal egotism is implied when 
human beings suppose that all reality was 
created for them and for the fulfillment of 
their hopes and dreams! 

(2) The other argument is based chiefly 
on the existence of evil and the unfair way 
in which the so-called rewards and punish- 
ments of life have been distributed. It is 
the same type of argument that was used 
centuries ago by Lucretius when, in his 
poem called “On the Nature of Things,”’ 
he pointed to the terrible tragedy which 
occurred at the city of Athens when thirty 
thousand people died of the ulcerous plague. 
Of those who went out to care for the sick 
and the dying, he remarks, it was the 
nobler ones among them who died first. 
Throughout the whole course of human 
history, it has simply not been true that 
either the righteous or the wicked have 
always received the treatment which they 
justly deserved. Honest observers from 
every age and country could say with the 
ancient psalmist that they have seen the 
righteous suffer while the wicked prospered 
as a green bay tree. 

Considerations like these have long been 
used to support the conviction that there is 
no kindly Providence to whom human 
beings may turn for help in their hour of 
need. This conception of a godless uni- 
verse has found expression in a large num- 
ber of contemporary writings. One finds 
it, for example, in Max Otto’s contribution 
to ‘‘Conversations about God.’’ In a series 
of articles which appeared first in The 
Christian Century, he made much of what 
he called ‘‘an affirmative statement of the 
non-existence of God.” The same idea 
appears again in Bertrand Russell’s popu- 
lar essay entitled ‘‘A Free Man’s Worship” 
and in the teaching of Jean Paul Sartre 
who tells us ““God ought to exist, but he 
doesn’t; we therefore have to face on our 
own the meaninglessness of life and give 
it such meaning as we can by our resolute 
action.” 
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Finally, there are the agnostics, who, 
following in the tradition of David Hume 
and John Stuart Mill, find the whole ques- 
tion about God or the ultimate nature of 
the universe entirely outside the sphere of 
our human understanding. Positivists, as 
a rule, accept this position. Because all 
knowledge concerning anything that exists 
must be derived from experience, and 
since experience in any realm is an on-going 
process, there is bound to be an element of 
uncertainty in any of our generalizations 
which have to do with the future. In the 
realm of natural science, this element of 
uncertainty can, in many instances, be 
reduced to a point where we have practical 
certainty. But in the fields of morals and 


religion, they insist, we have no way of 
determining even a degree of probability 
concerning the truth of the judgments 
which we make. As one of my colleagues 
at Nebraska expressed it in a discussion 
which we were carrying on during a lull in 
the registration procedure, ‘‘If you can get 


a kick out of it with your belief in God and 
in immortality, that is all right with me; 
but don’t kid yourself into thinking there 
is any way of finding out whether your 
beliefs are true.” 

These are a few of the answers which our 
contemporaries are giving to the question 
“Can man know God?” Where, among 
them, is one to find the truth? If we are 
honest in our thinking, we cannot pro- 
nounce judgment on any one of them until 
we have made a careful examination of 
the evidence and the conclusion which in 
each instance has been derived from it. 

Absolute certainty in one’s knowledge 
concerning God is, in my judgment, an 
impossibility for human minds. Kant’s 
refutation of the classical arguments for the 
existence of God has been convincing to 
me and I believe it has been convincing to 
most individuals who have thought about 
it, with the exception of the Thomists. 
Many of them would agree with St. Thomas 
that the ontological argument involves a 


begging of the question, but at the same 
time they usually insist that Kant was 
wrong when he claimed the cosmological 
argument implies the ontological argument. 
They hold, on the contrary, that the argu- 
ment which is based on the idea of efficient 
causation is valid and that the conclusion 
is established with certainty. Whether 
they are able to make good their claim in 
this respect is, of course, a matter of dis- 
pute. Personally, I do not see how they 
are able to do it. 

The absolute idealists would save the 
day, so far as certain knowledge is con- 
cerned, by reconstructing the ontological 
argument. This is what we find in the 
writings of such men as John Caird, Josiah 
Royce, and William E. Hocking. That 
they are able to demonstrate the necessity 
of an idea of the absolute in order to satisfy 
the demands of thinking is something that 
would hardly be challenged by anyone who 
follows the line of reasoning which they 
employ. But does this prove that an all- 
wise and all-powerful being exists inde- 
pendently of our thinking about him? I 
think that it does not. We may have cer- 
tainty in the realm of mathematics be- 
cause it belongs purely to the world of 
ideas, but we cannot, without assuming 
the point at issue, have that same kind of 
certainty when we are dealing with the 
world of things. 

How about those who base their knowl- 
edge of God on non-rational processes? 
Can we use reason to discredit those who 
do not place their trust in reason? Ina 
certain sense, yes. Even as strong an anti- 
rationalist as Kierkegaard tells us that 
reason is competent to become aware of 
its own limitations even though it may be 
altogether unreliable in an area which goes 
beyond those limitations. Certainly there 
is much to be said in behalf of these op- 
ponents of rationalism. Human reason is 
not a perfect instrument for arriving at 
truth. If it were, we would not find so 
many disagreements among the so-called 
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experts in any given subject. It is seldom, 
if ever, that anyone is able to know all of 
the relevant facts and then there is the 
additional danger that he will make mis- 
takes in the inferences which are drawn 
from them. It is just impossible for the 
human mind to reach perfection in its 
thinking about any subject, but this is 
especially true when it comes to thinking 
about God or the ultimate nature of the 
universe. Thus far I am in perfect agree- 
ment with the irrationalists, but where I 
am unable to follow them is in what they 
offer as a substitute for reason. If I grant 
that my thinking processes are not in- 
fallible, why should I suppose that my 
feelings are any more reliable? Are they 
not even more likely to deceive me than 
my reasoning processes? I am reminded in 
this connection of a remark which former 
Governor Sweet of Colorado made in an 
address which he delivered to a summer 
school audience on our campus. He was 


replying to some current attacks which 


were being made on President Roosevelt’s 
brain trust. ‘‘After all,” said Mr. Sweet, “‘I 
don’t know of any other part of the anat- 
omy that I would rather trust.”’ I feel the 
same way about relying on non-rational 
processes for arriving at religious truth. 
Intuitions and even mystical experiences 
may add greatly to one’s understanding of 
things, but the real test for the validity of 
the ideas which are revealed in this manner 
must be supplied by reason. Granted that 
the light of reason is not perfect, it is still 
the best light that human beings possess. 
At any rate it is an instrument which pro- 
vides a common ground for communicating 
with one another, and it furnishes an objec- 
tive norm in accordance with which our 
ideas can be judged. 

If it is impossible to have certain knowl- 
edge concerning the existence of God, it is 
equally impossible for one to be sure that 
he does not exist. The arguments used in 
support of atheism can, I believe, be shown 
to be fallacious. It is true that man is but 
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an infinitesimal speck in a vast cosmos so 
long as we are thinking merely of his body, 
but the same is not necessarily true of his 
mind. The facts of evil and the unjust 
distribution of suffering and pain in the 
world constitute a strong argument against 
the existence of a God who is at the same 
time all-wise, all-powerful and good. In 
view of the facts as we know them, we 
seem to be forced to choose between a 
being who is all-powerful or one who is 
good. But there is nothing about the facts 
which we know concerning evil that is in- 
consistent with the idea of a limited God 
whose will is absolutely good. 

The absence of certain knowledge does 
not mean that we are left entirely in the 
dark with reference to the great issues that 
are involved in religion. Absolute truth is 
not available in the natural sciences and 
yet no one would say we are without knowl- 
edge in these areas. In the social sciences 
the element of uncertainty is considerably 
larger than it is in the natural sciences and 
still we are able to record a great deal of 
progress in our understanding of these 
areas. When we approach the fields of 
morals and religion the complexity of the 
problems which we face is so much greater 
than it is in the social sciences that we 
cannot expect to have as high a degree of 
certainty in the conclusions which we 
reach. Even so, this does not mean that 
we have no way of choosing between 
alternative hypotheses. As a _ negative 
guide to truth we may be sure that any 
hypothesis is false when it is either self- 
contradictory or contradicted by any 
known facts. Further than this, experience 
would indicate that the hypothesis which 
offers the most meaningful interpretation 
of all relevant facts is the one which is 
most likely to be true. This method of 
procedure does not eliminate faith as an 
essential element in our thinking, but it 
does remove the conflict between faith and 
reason which has often been supposed to 
exist. 
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The Apostolic Kerygma in the Christian 


Message 


CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG* 


HIRTY years ago the question of 

the truth of the apostolic message 

was not looked upon as the crucial 
one in religious discussions. Then the 
contrast was between static dogmas and a 
process of religious development. But to- 
day attention is focused once more on what 
the New Testament calls the kerygma, the 
message which the apostles preached. 

Full recognition should be given to the 
elements of variety in this message. We 
should never try to appeal to a unity which 
in fact did not exist. Nevertheless, three 
central convictions were included in all 
forms of the kerygma: (1) fulfillment had 
come to the promises of God to Israel; 
(2) an act of divine deliverance had taken 
place in the coming of Jesus Christ, cul- 
minating in his death and resurrection; 
(3) he is the present Lord of the Church 
and the coming Judge of the world. 

Obviously these beliefs are formulated in 
terms of Hebraic thought. The Athenians 
of old turned away the minute the orator 
before the Areopagus moved from the 
common assumptions of Stoic immanence 
and general philosophical truths to the 
kerygma about a specific historical event.! 
The same reaction has been repeated in 
later periods of the church and as a result 
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something else has often been substituted 
for the original apostolic message. We shall 
not take time to survey older substitutes 
for the original gospel. Instead, we shall 
take our point of departure from that 
“‘liberalism’’ which was so prominent fifty 
years ago and which still exercises a wide 
influence in many circles. Just thirty years 
ago I was a theological student on the con- 
tinent and was exposed personally to all of 
the influences which I shall describe. 


I. 


Harnack was still one of the most elo- 
quent voices and one of the finest repre- 
sentatives of this point of view.? For him, 
the essential gospel was the one which 
Jesus preached: (1) the kingdom of God 
(conceived in an essentially immanent 
fashion) and its coming; (2) God the Father 
and the infinite value of the human soul; 
(3) the higher righteousness and the com- 
mandment of love. This three-fold message 
was believed to provide the answers to the 
perennial questions of man. The gospel 
has to do with the Father, not the Son; 
Jesus is the Son of God because he knows 
God as Father, and is the way to the 
Father. 

Harnack realized of course that in the 
apostolic age there was recognition ol 
Jesus as the living Lord and that the ethical 
expectations were set in the light of Christ's 
anticipated return. Yet he was chiefly 
aware of the dangers in a stress on a doc- 
trine of objective redemption and _ the 
“perversity” of making Christology funda- 
mental. We need not follow the great his- 
torian’s reactions to the main historical 
expressions of Christian faith. His real 
plea was for a return to the simple gospel: 
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love for the God whom Jesus called Father 
and love for neighbor will give meaning to 
life. 

Ernst Troeltsch was the great theologian 
of the history-of-religions school which 
rose in protest against the Ritschlianism 
which Harnack represented.* But they 
were in complete agreement that the New 
Testament kerygma could no longer be 
made the center of faith. The absoluteness 
of Christianity could not be demonstrated 
once the idea was given up of an original 
sin which could be removed only by the one 
divinely appointed means. Redemption is 
not a once for all miracle, but a new work 
of God in every individual soul. No one 
point of history can be the center. His- 
torical facts serve only for illustration. 
Jesus is for us the center and symbol of 
religious life, and in the sophisticated orbit 
of our western civilization it is hardly possi- 
ble for a new one to arise. But there is no 
absoluteness in this symbol. The historic 
Jesus is the highest revelation of God ac- 
cessible to us, but we shall not try to inter- 
pret him in terms of Nicea and Chalcedon. 
Such were the contentions of this moving 
religious philosopher. 

The death-knell of this type of approach 
was already sounding in two new emphases. 
One lay in the rise of form-criticism, or 
better, the tradition-criticism approach to 
the gospels.¢ Adherents of the ‘‘liberal” 
Jesus have found that negative and skepti- 
cal. It is both of these in relation to the 
hope of re-founding Christianity in terms 
of the teaching and self-consciousness of 
Jesus. What the “newer’’ gospel criticism 
made clear was that all we know about 
Jesus was preserved by the preachers of 
the apostolic Rerygma. Their objective was 
hot biographical, but, to proclaim the 
Christ who had died for their sins. There 
is no retreat from the apostolic message to 
the simple preaching of Jesus. For better 
or for worse we can only reach Jesus 
through the eyes of their faith. 

The second new influence lay in the so- 
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called ‘‘dialectical theology.’’ In the thirty 
years since the publication of the second 
edition of Barth’s Romans,® the theological 
climate has completely changed. Neo- 
confessionalisms have gained momentum 
which I personally deplore. There has 
been a revival of biblicism which threatens 
to stifle the solid gains of historical criti- 
cism. Nevertheless, there has been one 
undoubted gain. Theology has been com- 
pelled to grapple anew with the biblical 
kerygma. Not some philosophical system, 
but the biblical revelation has once more 
come to the center of theological interpreta- 
tion. 

The effect of these developments came 
slowly in this country, especially in the 
area of popular religious teaching. When 
leading preachers during the 'thirties de- 
livered Lyman Beecher lectures it was on 
such themes as Jesus after Nineteen Cen- 
turtes,® or Jesus Came Preaching,’ and they 
assigned very little importance to the 
kerygma. There are many similar voices 
today. A Firm Faith for Today,® can be 
stated by, a leading pulpit voice of today 
with very little reference to the kerygma of 
the New Testament. For these and many 
other voices, Christianity is presented in 
terms far nearer to those of Harnack and 
Troeltsch than to the apostolic message and 
the classical development of the creeds of 
the church. 

It was the merit of a thin little volume 
by C. H. Dodd on The Apostolic Preaching 
and Its Developments*® to. bring the issue 
forcibly before the Anglo-Saxon religious 
world. Yet, many who read Dodd were 
more anxious to accept his realized escha- 
tology than his stress upon the centrality of 
the kerygma in the Christian proclamation. 
This did not mean that the historical 
Jesus was less important. If God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
everything we can know about him is of 
first importance. Redemption has come 
not through some algebraic “x,” but 
through a concrete historical event. But 
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it is essential not to confuse the center and 
the periphery. The apostolic message was 
not an elective addition to the teaching of 
Jesus, but the reason for its preservation. 

Two New Testament theologies have 
appeared during the last decade which in 
many ways are poles apart in their point of 
view. Bultmann” calls for the ‘“demythol- 
ogizing’’ of the New Testament message 
while Stauffer’s position’! has been aptly 
described as ‘‘mythology in excelsis.”’ 
But both agree that the New Testament 
kerygma is essential to the message. Per- 
sonally, I cannot agree with either recon- 
struction of New Testament theology, yet 
I am at one with both in affirming the 
centrality of the kerygma. But this pre- 
sents us with the central problem of the 
teacher. How may this be relevant to 
people living in the twentieth century? 
What bearing on life does this message 
have? 


II. 


Not all agree that this is the central 


issue. Many would still find it at some 
other point. There are those who set the 
alternative as that of liberalism and Neo- 
orthodoxy. I find many expressions of 
“liberalism”? couched in very illiberal 
spirit. There are liberal Christians and 
other liberals who frankly are in no sense 
Christian. On the other hand, not a little 
Neo-orthodoxy is anything but “‘orthodox.”’ 
This contrast does not pierce to the heart 
of the matter. 

Likewise, I cannot agree with Bultmann 
that the central problem is that of de- 
mythologizing.'? Certainly it should be 
recognized that there are mythical accre- 
tions in the New Testament which are not 
essential. Undoubtedly the pre-scientific 
world view of the Bible must be looked 
upon as obsolete. Ordered thinking about 
the mythical expressions within the New 
Testament is indispensable. Yet I do not 
see that it is myth as such which is un- 
acceptable to the modern man. Nor do I 
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see how the activity of God in history can 
be set forth without the utilization of some 
elements of myth. Bultmann believes that 
his own reconstruction in terms of existen- 
tialism preserves the original kerygma. | 
cannot see how this contention can be main- 
tained. It is simply one more substitute. 

It seems to me that the central question 
is whether the biblical kerygma is to remain 
at the heart of the Christian message, or 
whether it is to be replaced by something 
else. Is the apostolic message true, or was 
it the illusion which preserved the teaching 
of Jesus so that we can include it in some 
new and modern synthesis? I have no 
hesitancy in putting myself on_ record 
among those who believe in the truth of the 
apostolic message. This camp _ includes 
those of widely divergent points of view, 
from a literalist biblicism to those of us 
who joyfully welcome liberal historical 
criticism. But we make a common front 
against every endeavor to turn Christianity 
into something else than a proclamation of 
the gospel which found expression in the 
apostolic kerygma. 


III. 


The central importance of the kerygma 
carries with it some implications which 
can be dealt with here in only the briefest 
possible way. 

1. The relevance of the message is not to be 
found in its agreement with our pre-conceived 
ideas, but in the fact that it speaks to our 
deepest human need. Christian apologetic 
has often followed the former course, at- 
tempting to make the gospel relevant by 
turning it into something else which was 
already accepted. Since the Greeks already 
believed in a logos, show that Christ was 
this Jogos; since modern men take evolu: 
tionary categories for granted, show that 
the coming kingdom of God is simply 
spiritual evolution. In fact, this process 
really means the bowity out of the kerygm4- 
Relevance can only be shown by accepting 
the different as different and yet as ac 
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tually meeting our deepest needs. It is 
often contended that Hindus cannot be 
converted to Christianity until they are 
first brought to believe that history is 
really important. As long as men remain 
in the belief that it is a world of illusion, 
they do not come to Christian faith by 
decorating Indian philosophy with a few 
ornaments from the Bible. They must 
come to believe that “in these last days 
God has spoken to us by a Son.”’ Likewise 
with us, “the scandal of particularity” 
must be joyfully accepted. The Christian 
revelation is not a general truth which 
reason can sustain, but a faith judgment 
about an event. From the very beginning 
it had to be said, ‘“‘Blessed is he who is not 
offended in me.’’! 

2. When a particular is exalted to the 
central place, that does not mean that this 
particular loses all of the limitations of par- 
ticularity. Some scholars talk about the 


situation-conditioned elements in Scrip- 
ture, as if there were any other. 


They 
speak as if in certain cases allowance had 
to be made for the temporal relationship, 
but that the heart of the gospel is timeless. 
On the contrary, it is a false expectation 
that we can strip off the obsolete husks and 
thus reach the pure, unchangeable truth. 
It is of the very nature of the kerygma that 
every moment of biblical religion is situa- 
tion-conditioned. In his Christus und die 
Zeit Cullmann seems to want to strip off 
all of the Greek elements in order to leave 
nothing but the pure Hebraic point of view. 
His mistake does not lie in his refusal to 
substitute the contrast between time and 
eternity for this age and the age to come. 
It lies in failing to give due recognition to 
the situation-conditioned nature of the 
original gospel. When the emphasis is 
laid on this particular, it means that it zs a 
unique event, and not changeless eternity 
in the midst of time. The original gospel 
Was conditioned by all of the relativities 
of first-century Palestine. 

3. When meaningfulness is found within 
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the historic process, it is found within an 
irreversible process where the particular con- 
vergence 1s unrepeatable. Many raise the 
question whether a greater than Jesus may 
not some time arise. That introduces a 
question of value which is incapable of 
objective determination. Who is to say 
which is the greater of two historic per- 
sonalities? But one thing is historically 
demonstrable; the particular situation in 
which Jesus stood could in the nature of the 
case never arise again, when the heir of a 
messianic hope became the center of a 
Hellenistic religion of redemption. Those 
who find a redeeming act of God in that 
particular event will not try to demon- 
strate that Jesus is a greater individual 
than Gandhi or Mohammed or Gautama, 
the Buddha. The kerygma deals with a 
total, unrepeatable activity, not the com- 
parative religious achievements of various 
religious leaders. 

4. Though the kerygma deals with a 
unique event, it 1s not out of harmony with 
the previous activity of the eternal God, and 
if he is eternal, the event can never be simply 
past. The first half of this double conten- 
tion provides the justification for typolog- 
ical interpretation of Scripture. It has 
been sadly overdone in a day where many 
have revolted against what seemed to 
them the religious barrenness of much 
historical study of the Bible. But these 
exaggerations cannot destroy the fact that 
God was not first born 1952 years ago, 
though some Christmas oratory gives that 
impression. The previous activity of the 
same God naturally shows a foreshadowing 
of the central event. The very idea of ful- 
fillment involves anticipatory realizations 
within history. Furthermore, if this was a 
unique act of the eternal God at a par- 
ticular time, that event cannot be merely 
past. Something like the doctrine of the 
Trinity was inescapable. When this be- 
comes metaphysical speculation on what is 
beyond knowledge the results are barren. 
But when it relates the historic kerygma to 
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a present knowledge of God, then belief 
in the Trinity is inseparable from experien- 
tial religion. This makes the historic event 
no longer simply a part of the past but 
immediately accessible. 

5. Heilsgeschichte deals with a _ saving 
event which was once for all, but this does not 
lead to my salvation until I have verified this 
historical revelation in my own encounter 
with God. This is the truth which all types 
of existentialism are trying to express. -I 
confess that it does not strike me as a new 
insight, but a very old one. My old teacher, 
Adolf Deissmann, used to repeat con- 
stantly, “It is not Das Werk Christi, but 
der wirkende Christus who saves."’ The 
mistake lies when some forms of Christian 
existentialism would dismiss the scandal of 
history in favor of a new unique encounter 
that would bypass the historical revelation. 
As I indicated above, I do not see that this 
makes the kerygma relevant; it is simply 
the latest fad in replacing the biblical 
message with something else. Yet it is a 
natural reaction against a mere historicism 
or an orthodoxy which would bury truth 
in dogmas about past events. The Word 
which was spoken in the particular reveal- 
ing situation in the past must speak to 
me now in the midst of my particular need. 

This paper has inevitably called for 
personal testimony. It has not pretended 
to offer a new solution; that would have 
been simply a new substitute for historic 
Christianity. Conceivably our faith has 
rested upon a mistake. Those who believe 
so may select from the ruins elements which 
still have lasting validity to their way of 
thinking after the kerygma has been dis- 
carded. Such earnest endeavors should be 
treated with the respect due all honest 


thought, although the authors should not 
be surprised when the vast majority of 
Christian people do not welcome their 
conclusions. The truth of the Christian 
claim about the New Testament kerygma 
cannot be demonstrated either by history 
or by reason. But history does show that 
from the very beginning the heart of the 
Christian message was the kerygma. That 
is demonstrable. Paul was sure that there 
was no other gospel. I, too, believe that 
the gospel is true and so must remain at 
the heart of any message which deserves to 
be called Christian. 
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The Development of Eschatology in the 


New Testament 


HOWARD C. KEE* 


I. 


N the course of his recent lecture tour 
in America, Rudolph Bultmann has 
again reaffirmed a position which he 
set forth more than a decade ago: namely, 
that a radical transformation of eschatol- 
ogy (i.e., demythologizing) is discernible 
within the New Testament itself.!. If, as 
Bultmann suggests, the first-century im- 
agery in which the eschatological message is 
expressed is a hindrance to understanding 
the underlying existential significance of 
the Gospel, then we would do well to follow 
the example of the New Testament writers 
and strip off the encumbrances. If, further- 
more, the true import of the gospel is that 
the believer experiences the new creation 
and the powers of the age to come within 
himself,? then biblical scholars today are 
wasting their time in the effort to discern a 
philosophy of history (in the usual sense of 
the term) within the framework of Chris- 
tian eschatology. We should seek to be at 
least as perceptive and realistic in these 
matters as first-century Christians were. 
That there was modification of viewpoint 
regarding the Christian hope in the apos- 
tolic period is evident to all but the most 
rigid harmonist.? The form critics have 
made clear that the traditional materials 
were edited and reapplied by the early 
church in the light of its changing needs 
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and perspectives. Although the extent to 
which this change took place is disputable, 
the fact that it did can scarcely be con- 
tested. Our question, therefore, is not, 
“Did modification take place in the escha- 
tological outlook of the early church?”’, but, 
“What was the nature of the change?” 
Before we can come directly to the mat- 
ter of development of eschatology in the 
New Testament as a whole, we must strive 
for some acceptable formulation of the 
earliest Christian eschatology: that of 
Jesus himself. With this once established, 
it will be possible to move on to a considera- 
tion of the changes which took place in 
this outlook during the period of time 
covered by the New Testament writings. 


II. 


Since there exists only a relatively small 
and quite sharply defined collection of 
materials from which the eschatological 
message of Jesus can be reconstructed, the 
uninitiated might suppose that there would 
be a fairly broad area of agreement among 
interpreters as to what that message was 
and what it meant. Any such illusion is 
rudely shattered when one turns to the 
recent surveys and symposia on the sub- 
ject: for example, the collection of essays 
edited by Hans W. Bartsch in Kerygma 
und Mythos,’ the study materials prepared 
by Wolfgang Schweitzer for the World 
Council of Churches concerning eschatology 
on the continent today;* the surveys made 
by Amos Wilder in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature’ and in the second edition of 
Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of 
Jesus. Of all the divergent recent inter- 
pretations of Jesus’ message, the following 
are perhaps most significant: Werner’s 
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reaffirmation of Schweitzer’s thorough- 
going eschatology, in Die Entstehung des 
Christlichen Dogmas;® Cullmann’s sche- 
matization of the lineal nature of time, 
with the cross as the mid-point; Kummel’s 
illumination and adaptation of Otto’s 
theory of the kingdom as both present and 
future for Jesus; Bultmann’s rejection of 
the mythical!! setting of Jesus’ eschatology, 
with a substitute interpretation in psy- 
chological and soteriological terms; Dodd’s 
suggestion that the futuristic references in 
the teachings of Jesus are intended only as 
symbols for the realization of the powers 
of the New Age in Jesus’ own experience 
and that of his disciples.!* 

In making a choice among such diverse 
points of view, one must be guided by the 
impression of adequacy in dealing with the 
evidence that is manifested by the several 
interpreters. By this criterion, the scheme 
of interpretation set forth by Otto and 
expanded by Kummel has the most per- 
suasive quality for the present writer, even 


though it is the most difficult to explain 
with consistent logic or to fit into a modern, 


scientifically compatible framework. It is, 
however, the theory which does the least 
violence to the evidence as we have it in 
the synoptics, and which is free from alle- 
gorizing methods which try to render the 
material conformable to a_ preconceived 
philosophical system. 

What are the distinctive features of the 
eschatology of Jesus according to Otto and 
Kummel? Otto finds, on the basis of 
analogies with non-Christian religions, that 
eschatology regularly preaches the coming 
of the New Age, and at the same time, the 
ethical responsibility of the faithful in the 
present age. The second of these emphases 
often seems to bear little relationship to 
the first, but both exist nevertheless side 
by side. It would appear to us logical that 
an urgent proclamation of the coming end 
of the present economy would be incompat- 
ible with a message which presupposes 
duration of life as it is and with its ac- 
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companying responsibilities. But it is 
inescapable that both are forcefully present 
in the teaching and preaching of Jesus. 
Therefore, eschatology that is consistent 
according to Otto’s definition (though not 
according to Schweitzer’s) is logically in- 
consistent. This is the peculiar ‘‘double- 
sidedness” of which Otto speaks.'* 

There is another kind of “‘double-sided- 
ness’ explained by Otto in the same con- 
nection. This is related to the coming of 
the kingdom, or, as Otto rather infelic- 
itously calls it, ‘‘the immediate in-breaking 
of the supra-mundane future.” This phrase, 
especially when connected with a favorite 
term of Otto’s, transcendental, seems to 
introduce a Platonic kind of dualism, which 
is not harmonious with biblical categories. 
The fact remains, however, that for Jesus 
the powers of the kingdom were a present 
reality, even though the coming of the 
kingdom in the fullest sense was an eagerly- 
awaited event in the not-too-distant future. 
It is at this point that Kummel has done 
his important work of clarification, stressing 
as he does the essentially historical nature 
of God’s self-revelatory acts, the consum- 
mation of which—like all the rest in the 
series—is expected by Jesus in the arena 
of history. 


According to Kummel, the fact that the J 


kingdom has come with Jesus and the 
powers of the New Age are already at work 
gives promise, even assurance, that the 
kingdom cf God will come in its fullness, 
bringing the final triumph of God over the 
powers of evil. The eschatological expecta- 
tion is not an apocalyptic secret, as Schweit- 
zer would have it, nor is it a symbolic 
representation of eternal reality, as Dodd 
seems to suggest, but rather it involves the 
partial fulfillment in the present of God's 
promised redemption, and the promise of 
complete fulfillment of that redemption 
in the future." 

It seems strange that Dodd, with his 
emphasis on the historical grounding of the 
kerygma, would not have followed this 
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through to an understanding in terms of 
fulfillment of the Christian hope in history. 
However, the much-needed attention which 
he has given to the present aspect of the 
kingdom seems to have overshadowed in- 
terest in the future of the kingdom. It is 
precisely at this point that he is most 
vague.'® Taking the evidence as it stands 
in the synoptics, even when late accretions 
are taken into account, the proclamation 
of the kingdom appears unmistakably to 
have this double-sided aspect. It is present 
in the work of Jesus because the power of 
Satan is already being overcome (Lk. 
11:20); from the smallest of beginnings, 
it will come to fruition, as the parables 
of the kingdom show; in the person of Jesus, 
the kingdom itself is already in the midst 
of his contemporaries (Lk. 17:20, 21). The 
future aspect of the kingdom is so promi- 
nent a part of the gospels as to need no 
documentation. Of course, if this futuristic 
terminology does not mean what it seems to 
say, then that is another matter, and we 
are without a reliable key to the enigma. 
But the prima facie evidence surely sug- 
gests that Jesus expected the sunteleza of the 
New Age in the not-too-distant future. 

The very base of the kerygma was that 
the consummation of the kingdom was 
assured because the eschatological powers 
were already at work among Jesus and 
his followers. Acts speaks repeatedly of 
the signs and wonders which attest the 
validity of the proclamation of the coming 
of the kingdom through Jesus. 

Faith and hope are closely intermingled: 
faith in the genuineness of the divine power 
at work in and through Jesus; mingled 
faith and hope that what had begun with 
Jesus would be brought to fulfillment in 
God's time. The sense of urgency arose 
out of the conviction that God had been 
at work through Jesus, and the New Age 
had, in fact, dawned. This was an indis- 
pensable antecedent to the other facet of 
the gospel: that the fulfillment of the 
promise of the kingdom was imminently 
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to follow.'’® In our search for development 
or modification of the eschatology of Jesus, 
we must bear in mind these twin emphases: 
the powers of the New Age are already at 
work in the Christian community; and 
the expectation of a consummation in the 
future of what is foreshadowed and frag- 
mentarily experienced in the present age. 
Let us turn now to the evidence presented 
by the other New Testament writers. 


III. 


The earlier of Paul’s epistles clearly 
exemplify the eschatological tension under 
which he lived and thought: on the one 
hand he is eager to see that the life and rela- 
tions of the churches under his care are 
rightly ordered, but on the other hand, he 
issues repeated reminders of the imminence 
of the return of the Lord. This expectation 
of the ‘‘appearing’’ of Christ remains as an 
integral part of Paul’s message to the last 
of his writings (Phil. 1:10; 5:5; Col. 3:4). 
Even in Romans the day of judgment is 
still future and wrath-filled for the dis- 
obedient (2:5), as is the day of setting- 
aright for all creation (8:19). For Paul, - 
redemption rests on a past event: the death 
and resurrection of Christ; but the con- 
summation of redemption awaits the day 
of judgment and revelation. The church is 
still living between these God-appointed 
times. 

The changes which have come into 
Christianity from Jesus\to Paul involve 
extensive development of the logic and 
nature of redemption, but they have not 
obliterated the prospect of “that day’”’ 
when the purpose will be consummated.” 
It cannot be denied that Paul has a gen- 
uinely eschatological outlook, although 
there has been some speculation about 
possible changes as to his conception of 
the order of events. Instead of an imme- 
diate parousia, as at first (it is said) he 
came to look forward to his own martyr- 
dom before the coming of the New Age.'8 
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Paul does not use the terms “‘king’’ and 
“‘kingdom”’ in his references to the age to 
come, although he is described in Acts 
28:31 as ‘preaching the kingdom of God.” 
Rather, the presence of the age to come is 
for him personalized in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, the agent of the powers of that 
age. Apart from the suggestion of a delay 
in the parousia, Paul makes no effort to 
set up a timetable for his expectation 
(II Thess. 2:3 ff.), just as Jesus had dis- 
claimed knowledge of the date of the 
coming of the Son of Man (Mk. 13:32).19 
The heart of Paul’s expectation is given 
in his words: ‘“‘He who has prepared us 
for this very thing (i.e. the fulfillment of 
redemption) is God, who has given us the 
Spirit as a guarantee” (II Cor. 5:4). The 
present experience of God’s redemptive 
agent gives assurance of the future com- 
pletion of His purposes. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, as is well- 
known, gives more evidence of a Platonic 
type of thinking than does any other book 
in the New Testament canon. It is here, 
therefore, that we should expect the Pla- 
tonic dualism of time and eternity to 
manifest itself in a transformation of the 
primitive eschatology. There are sugges- 
tions of this in the famous passage about 
the eternal pattern in the heavens (chap- 
ter 8), but much more prominent through- 
out the book is the apocalyptic imagery 
depicting the judgment, the parousia, the 
city that is to come, the shortness of the 
time for repentance, the coming of the 
time for reformation (9:28; 12:28; 13:14). 
But concurrent with this kind of expecta- 
tion is the mention that Christians already 
enjoy the powers of the age to come (6:5). 
Even in Hebrews, therefore, the temporal 
framework for eschatology, both present 
and future, is apparent throughout, un- 
abashed by the presence of supra-temporal 
Platonic fragments. The foretaste of the 
New Age is, for the author, a present 
reality; the time of consummation is yet 
to come. 
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In the Pastorals, with their concern for 
the regulating of the life of the church, we 
should normally expect a de-emphasis on 
eschatology or a transformation of it in a 
fashion that would remove the embarrass- 
ing reminder that ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion was soon to be rendered useless by 
the parousia. In point of fact, one of the 
most serious concerns of the writer is 
apostasy arising from the claim of some 
that the resurrection is past. The judg. 
ment of the living and the dead is yet to 
come, as is the parousia itself. Even though 
aphtharsia is a term now used to describe 
one of the benefits which have come with 
the death and resurrection of Christ, the 
writer still prays that ‘“‘the Lord will save 
me for His heavenly kingdom” (II Tim. 
4:18). Rewards are in store for those who 
love the appearing of the Lord (II Tim. 
4:8). Although the writer believes himsel/ 
to be living in the last times, he exhibits 
the illogicality of what Otto calls ‘‘con- 
sistent eschatology,’’ by giving rules re- 
garding the responsibilities of bishops and 
deacons in the on-going church. He is, 
however, careful to remind them of the 
kinds of rewards they will receive in the 
day of consummation. 

Before turning to the most controversial 
book of all, the Gospel of John, brief notice 
should be given of the outlook in the re- 
maining books of the New Testament. 
James, for all his moralizing, is none the 
less concerned by the fact that ‘‘the com- 
ing of the Lord is at hand;’’ and that “the 
Judge is at the door’ (Jas. 5:7, 8, 9). In! 
Peter, salvation remains in wait “‘to be 
revealed in the last time.’’ The revelation 
of Jesus Christ is yet to come, and the 
end of all things is at hand (I Pet. 1:5, 7, 13; 
4:7). The very name of the Apocalypse it- 
dicates its eschatological orientation, al- 
though the people of God even now con 
stitute a kingdom (Rev. 1:6). 

A century or more after the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the pseudonymous author 0 
II Peter is still trying to account for the 
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non-fulfillment of the parousia. His solu- 
tion is not in the direction of spiritualizing, 
but consists instead of a new temporal 
perspective, in the light of which the delay 
is for him of negligible duration. Jude, of 
course, is so very much in the tradition of 
primitive eschatology that he quotes one 
of the most famous of the early apocalyptic 
writings, the Book of Enoch, as confirma- 
tion of the certainty of the Lord’s return. 
The author of I John, while rejoicing in the 
spiritual resources of the Christian in this 
life, declares that the incompleteness of 
redemption will be rectified at the parousia 
(3:2). In none of these writings can it be 
said that the archaic terminology of an 
earlier eschatological outlook has been 
preserved solely in anachronistic fashion 
at the same time that the perspective of 
the end of the first century has radically 
changed. The literalness of the expectation 
is integral to the argument of the writer 
all too frequently, and cannot be con- 
sidered either as a symbol for a !ess primi- 
tive conception nor simply as an inter- 
polation. The logical inconsistency of giv- 
ing attention to the establishment and 
edification of the churches at the same 
time that the end of all things is anticipated, 
did not constitute a problem for the early 
church any more than a similar paradox 
had for Jesus. Even men like Ignatius of 
Antioch and Clement of Rome, whose 
writings were so influential in solidifying 
the ecclesiastical order, were among those 
who saw the last days as at hand,” and 
who looked forward to the resurrection of 
the flesh.24_ The similarities of I Clement 
to II Peter are frequently noted. The 
futuristic eschatology dies hard. 

The Gospel of John is obviously an at- 
tempt at reinterpretation of the gospel. 
The question relevant for our purposes is, 
“To what extent is the eschatology trans- 
formed in the process?’ Zoe aionios, a 
phrase shared by the synoptists and the 
fourth evangelist, is presented by the latter 
a the possession now of the one who be- 
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lieves. This is, of course, well-known, 
but the fact is sometimes ignored by 
biblical scholars that eternal life is also 
pictured in John as a reward to be be- 
stowed in the future (6:25; 12:25). These 
present and future aspects stand side by 
side in the familiar part of chapter three, 
where the statement is made, ‘“‘He who 
believes on the Son has eternal life,” a 
clear reference to the present, ‘but he 
who does not obey the Son shall not see 
life,” an equally clear reference to the 
future. In 5:24, the judgment has already 
taken place; in 12:48, it will occur “‘at the 
last day.’’ Chapters eleven and twelve, 
read by themselves, might suggest that 
the author has indeed substituted eternal 
life for the resurrection of the last day, but 
5:25-28 has already made it clear that 
there will be a future resurrection, at 
which “‘all who are in the graves will come 
forth” to their appropriate rewards or 
punishments. The scene is reminiscent 
of the judgment passages of Matthew, 
although much less detailed and free from 
true apocalyptic flavor. 

A similar parallel with the synoptics is 
to be seen in the recurrent use by John 
of the eschatological phrases: ‘Son of 
Man,”’”? and “the last day.” The first 
appears no less than nine times, and is 
connected with Jesus’ role as eschatological 
Judge (5:27). As for the second phrase, 
considerable attention has been given to 
its four appearances in chapter six (vss. 
39, 40, 44, 54). Bultmann?* and others** 
consider these to be interpolations, but 
the rejection of these passages seems a 
Procrustean solution. Furthermore, it does 
not really succeed in disentangling the 
interwoven motifs of eternal life as a 
present possession and eternal life as a 
reward to be granted in the future. 

It appears, rather, that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel was unwilling or unable to 
set aside the concept of a future day of 
resurrection and judgment in which the 
redemptive purpose of God would come 
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to fruition, even though he is much more 
concerned to expound the present resources 
of the believer. It is equally clear that his 
conception of the future of the people of 
God bears little relationship to Jesus’ idea 
of the kingdom, in spite of the mention of 
the new birth as the prerequisite for enter- 
ing the kingdom. The great difference 
from the synoptics lies in the area of a new 
understanding of and emphasis on what 
has already come with the advent of Jesus: 
the life of the New Age, the presence of the 
Paraclete. What is yet to come—the 
judgment, the resurrection—has only a 
secondary interest for John. 


iV. 


We are now in a position to make some 
general observations about the develop- 
ment of eschatology within the apostolic 
age. It is precarious to assign dates to 
most of our sources, since, in the case of the 
Gospels, the writings were assembled at a 


time considerably later than the sayings 
originated, the editors, utilizing collections 


of early, orally transmitted materials. 
Even when dates can be assigned with some 
degree of certainty, it is apparent that the 
direction of development of the church’s 
thought was so unpredictable that a single 
decade could produce two such divergent 
writings as the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
of John, both coming from the same 
geographical area, presumably. Taking 
those Marcan and Q materials generally 
accepted as authentic for our terminus 
a quo and II Peter as our terminus ad quem, 
the following trends in eschatological inter- 
pretation may be seen. 

First, there is the inevitable tendency to 
interpret Jesus’ message of the coming of 
the kingdom in the light of philosophical 
or religious presuppositions, whether of the 
quasi-Platonic or apocalyptic variety. The 
synoptists themselves add apocalyptic ma- 
terials to the essentially non-apocalyptic 
teachings of Jesus.*® John the Seer develops 
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a full-blown apocalyptic scheme for the 
churches of Asia Minor. In Alexandria, 
presumably, the same kind of semi-phil- 
osophical speculation that delighted the 
heart of Philo is discernible influencing the 
writer of Hebrews. But unlike Philo, who 
seems to have wandered far from the main. 
stream of so-called normative Judaism, 
the New Testament writers are unable to 
escape from the basic framework of the 
traditional eschatology. 

Second, the modifications of the gospel 
which do occur, are required by the altered 
social or political situation, rather than 
by the time lapse between the promise of 
the parousia and the fulfillment. As a 
result, there appear a variety of inter. 
pretations of the present resources of the 
Christian and the nature of the Christian 
community, but no unmistakable change 
in the expectation of the consummation is 
evident. In some cases, the nature of this 
changed understanding of the present 
status of the Christian seems to us, looking 
back, to relax any sense of urgency regard- 
ing the Christian hope, and thereby to 
take the edge off the promised consumma- 
tion. That this caused difficulties in the 
early church is clear; that it led to the 
rejection of the primitive expectation is 
not at all evident. For Paul, the ‘‘kingdom 
in your midst’’ becomes the presence and 
power of the Spirit; for John, the kingdom 
is related to the new birth, bringing eternal 
life now; for the author of Hebrews, the 
man of faith now has access for true worship 
through the true High Priest. In each case, 
however, these men join with the other 
New Testament writers in awaiting “that 
day” when “he shall appear.’’ The new 
situation brought about through Jesus 1 
only temporary and incomplete: the cor- 
summation of the church’s hope remains 
to be fulfilled in the future. Delay could 
not, or at any rate did not, eliminate this 
hope. In the interests of logic or of rational 
acceptability, we might wish that the ex- 
pectation had changed basically so as to be 
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more easily conformable to our modern 
world-view. But with the frank disregard 
of logic which Otto considers characteristic 
of eschatology, the writers of the New 
Testament—regardless of the framework 
in which they choose to interpret the 
gospel—aunite in affirming that with Jesus 
the New Age has dawned, but that the 
consummation of that Age awaits future 
realization. 
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Wherein Lies the Unity of the Bible?” 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT* 


I. 


HE problem of the unity of the 

Bible contronts us in all of our at- 

tempts to teach and to preach bib- 
lical faith in a modern setting. No sooner 
do we present one set of generalizations on 
the basis of one selection of biblical pas- 
sages or books than we may be confronted 
with other passages which seem to say the 
opposite. When we attempt to present in 
some systematic way the theology of the 
Bible, which should be the chief agent for 
the presentation of its unity, we are con- 
fronted with the seemingly insuperable 
obstacle that the Bible was never written 
with any attention whatever to systematic 
presentation of theological propositions. 
For that reason biblical scholars cannot 
make up their minds as to what biblical 
theology is or can be. Is it a history of 
biblical ideas? But how can one make a 
systematic presentation of ideas under- 
going historical change and_ exhibiting 
considerable fluidity through a historical 
process? Is it then a systematic cross- 
section of those ideas at some one period 
which we select as normative? If so, how 
can one call it a biblical theology, when it 
is the theology of only one period? To 
complicate matters, one may say that it 
is difficult enough to write a theology of 
either Testament, but to put both together 
and insist on a theology of the whole Bible 
because the latter is the scripture of the 
church is a still greater embarrassment. 
Perhaps, then, we should say with Pro- 


* A paper read by request before the National As- 
sociation of Biblical Instructors at its meeting in 
New York, Dec. 26, 1951. Its thesis has received ex- 
panded treatment in a monograph by the writer to 
be published soon under the title, God Who Acts: 
Biblical Theology as Recital. G. Ernest Wright is Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament in McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 


fessor Burrows that biblical theology is 
merely packaging the foods of biblical re- 
search for the consumer in the modern 
Church, that it can be nothing more than 
the popularization and preaching of the 
faith to modern man. Yet the study of the 
Bible is a serious discipline, and as a mat- 
ter of objective fact there ought to be some 
way by which we can present it as a whole 
in as responsible and serious a manner as 
is done in other disciplines. The fact is 
that we are so presenting it continually. 
What troubles us is that we are both un- 
clear and uneasy as to the principles which 
guide us in doing so. 

Personally, I see no solution to the prob- 
lem confronting us, unless it is possible 
that our presuppositions can be re-exam- 
ined and found faulty in some measure so 
that we can make a fresh start in our think- 
ing. This problem of the Bible’s unity has 
always been an important one for the 
Church, but because of the historical re- 
search of the past century it is more acute 
for us than for almost any previous genera- 
tion, unless we except the first centuries 
of the Christian era. And because of our 
insistence on proper, careful, historical ex- 
egesis certain methods of interpretation 
previously used are no longer available 
tous. What, then, are we to do? 

Part of our difficulty, it seems to me, lies 
in our conception of the place where the 
unity ought to be. It is, for example, illus- 
trated by our understanding of the word, 
“theology.”’ Theology to us means prop- 
ositional dogmatics; it means the sys- 
tematic presentation of the intellectual 
content of religion in an abstract manner. 
In the Church it has proceeded along cer- 
tain customary lines; e.g. the doctrines of 
God, man, Christ, the Church, etc., elab- 
orated in different ways but fundamentally 
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the same in essential conception. Most of 
the biblical theologies attempted in the 
past two hundred years have simply taken 
over this conception of the nature of the- 
ology, and have attempted to impose its 
categories on the Bible. But in doing so, 
the Bible is forced to speak in an idiom 
not germane to it. We are imposing some- 
thing on the Bible which the latter does not 
have, with the result that through our 
theologies the Bible never speaks in its 
own manner. In the Presbyterian church, 
for example, every ordained person must 
say that he believes in the system of doc- 
trine contained in the Holy Scriptures. But 
to what is one confessing in this instance? 
Does the Scripture contain a system of doc- 
trine in any literal sense of the phrase? The 
Westminster Confession of Faith contains 
a very elaborate definition of God, begin- 
ning: ‘“There is but one only living and true 
God, who is infinite in being and perfection, 
a most pure spirit, invisible, without body, 
parts, or passions, immutable, immense, 


eternal, incomprehensible, almighty, most 
wise, most holy, most free, most abso- 


” 


lute... .”’ etc. As a matter of fact, this 
definition when compared with the simple, 
moving, vivid and arresting nature of the 
biblical presentations appears dull and pre- 
tentious; and somehow it does not lead us 
into the presence of the God being defined. 
It simply removes him from us with its 
abstractions as an object of rational sys- 
tematization which inevitably introduces 
rational argumentation. 

Is it possible that theology can have 
another meaning? Is its sole meaning that 
given it by the systematic theologians? 
Unless it does have another, and charac- 
teristically biblical meaning, then we can- 
not use it in any attempt to present bibli- 
cal faith as a unitary whole over against 
the other faiths of mankind. I personally 
should like to insist that there is such a 
thing as Biblical Theology, the chief uni- 
tary discipline of the Bible; but I should 
define it, not as propositional dogmatics, 
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but as the confessional recital of the Acts of 
God in a particular history, together with the 
inferences to be drawn from them. The unity 
of the Bible is not to be found primarily in 
an abstract system of ideas, nor in a sys- 
temic attempt to rationalize dogmatic 
propositions by means of the outline drawn 
from systematic theology (God, man, sin, 
redemption). It is rather to be found in a 
certain view of history, as the directed 
handiwork of God, from which the infer- 
ences for faith and life are drawn. 

In all of the intensive work of the past 
century in which this and that is compared 
to, or said to be derived from, the pagan 
environment, we have tended to lose sight 
of one thing particularly which more than 
any other distinguishes the Bible from all 
other religious literatures. That is its pe- 
culiar and characteristic interest in history. 
In biblical worship one of the chief ele- 
ments is the confessional recital of events, 
for the very telling of the story is an act of 
confession. Biblical history is obviously no 
secular affair; it centers in the narrations 
of those events singled out because they 
are the great formative and redemptive 
acts of God which have determined the 
course of history or because they show 
man’s response in faith or rebellion to the 
God who has revealed himself by his his- 
torical acts. For example, the chief events 
of the Old Testament were the freeing 
from Egyptian bondage and the gift of the 
land or an inheritance. These historical 
events are interpreted as the handiwork of 
God, whence inferences are drawn. Since 
Israel was a tiny, obscure group with 
nothing whatever to commend it to the 
world, the Exodus meant to the nation 
that Yahweh had shown a peculiar, un- 
explainable, and unmerited grace which 
drew this people to him in a special relation. 
Hence the doctrine of the Chosen People, 
the election. Hence also the characteristic 
apprehension of the grace and righteous- 
ness of God. Since the land of Canaan was 
God’s gift, it was not owned by Israel as a 
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natural right. It was a conditional loan, 
whence derived the whole Israelite doc- 
trine of property and inheritance. The so- 
called ‘attributes’ of God cannot be 
analyzed as abstractions because they are 
all inferences about God, drawn from the 
way he has acted; i.e., from the interpreta- 
tion of historical events. The pagan back- 
ground of Israel’s chief religious festivals is 
clear, but the most important thing to 
notice is that the Sabbath, the spring, and 
the fall festivals were all changed radically, 
so that they became commemorations of 
events. Historical memory and participa- 


tion became central in the worship, and 
this has been carried over into the church, 
as is illustrated by the rehearsal of history 
in the services of worship, in the division 
of the Christian year, and in the Lord’s 


Supper. 
In other words, the nature of the biblical 


God is known, not primarily through na- 
ture, nor through internal religious experi- 
ence typified in mysticism, but rather 
through the study of history. There God 
is seen at work, whereas nature is largely 
demythologized and made the servant of 
God’s work in history. Personality is an 
important means of revelation in the Bible, 
but men are not known as great heroes or 
martyrs in the pagan sense. Instead, they 
are known either as those who by faith 
respond obediently and in love to God’s 
call to a historical vocation, or else they 
are seen as those who rebel against him. 
The language of inner religious experience 
is thus not sufficiently objective to depict 
the knowledge of God or the life of faith. 
Neither is the conception of revelation by 
the words and teachings of men alone. God 
in truth does reveal himself by the Word, 
but the latter cannot be characterized as a 
series of abstract spiritual or moral teach- 
ings which can be taken out of their setting 
and strung together with other similar say- 
ings to form ‘‘the Bible of the world.’’ God’s 
Word by prophet, lawgiver, and apostle is 
always tied in with the history; it is an 


accompaniment and interpreter of the his- 
tory. It is not an independent esse, which 
can adequately be comprehended apart 
from history. Hence one must affirm with 
Emil Brunner that the 


two-sided relation between God and man is not de- 
veloped as doctrine, but rather is set forth as happen- 
ing ina story. The relation between God and man 
and between man and God is not of such a kind that 
doctrine can adequately express it in abstract for- 
mulas. . . . It is not a timeless or static relation, 
arising from the world of ideas—and only for such is 
doctrine an adequate form: rather the relation is an 
event, and hence narration is the proper form to 
describe it. The decisive word-form in the language 
of the Bible is not the substantive, as in Greek, but 
the verb, the word of action.* 


The biblical interest in God, therefore, is 
not in his being as a static object of reflec- 
tion, but in his active lordship of history. 
Neither is the biblical interest in man to be 
found in man’s nature, but rather in what man 
has done in response to God’s lordship. For 
this reason the biblical doctrine of God and 
man cannot be depicted in the manner cus- 
tomary in systematic dogmatics. They can 
only be ascertained by means of a confes- 
sional recital of history. 

These are some of the reasons by which I 
should argue that there is such a thing as 
biblical theology, a theology which both 
characterizes and unifies the Bible, and one 
which is itself and not anything else. Hence 
the word ‘‘theology”’ is not to be defined 
solely as the systematicians do: namely, as 
the abstract and propositional discussion 
of the rational content of faith. Instead, 
biblical theology is the confessional rehearsal 
of history, together with the inferences to be 
drawn from it. 

What kind of unity does this conception 
give to the Bible? It is certainly not a static 
unity of all parts or of the ideas within the 
parts. It is a unity which holds within it, 
and which provides for, a great amount of 
variety. The primary unity lies in the keryg- 
matic core of the Bible, whereas the con- 


* The Divine-Human Encounter (1943), pp. 47f. 
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centration upon history and the problem of 
life within history is the occasion for great 
variety in conception, presentation, and 
particular interest. So many things are true 
when kept within a particular situation 
which are not true when universalized in 
order to make them fit all situations. The 
formula by which the Deuteronomist in- 
terprets the history of Israel may thus be 
held to be essentially valid for the data with 
which he deals, but it does not apply en- 
tirely to the function of the Servant of 
Second Isaiah, nor to the lives of Job or of 
Jesus, etc. Priests, prophets, and the wise 
men may all have their individual vocations 
and interests which lead them along separ- 
ate paths, often in seeming contradiction. 
But behind them all is the kerygmatic core 
of the faith, or, if it is lacking, then there 
inevitably will be controversy, as the pres- 
ence of Job and Ecclesiastes in the wisdom 
literature makes clear. 


II 


What is this kerygmatic core of the Bible, 
this confessional rehearsal of events inter- 
preted as the redemptive activity of God? 
It is to be noted that biblical faith does not 
start with certain abstract ideas or prin- 
ciples which it then seeks to expound and 


apply. It instead starts with the confes- 
sional recital of history and draws out the 
inferences from that. 

Certain key works which I have found 
very helpful here are: 


1). Leonhard Goppelt, Typos. Die typologische 
Deutung des Alten Testaments in. Neuen (Gutersloh, 
1939), This author makes clear the nature of New 
Testament hermeneutics, which he characterizes by 
the word ‘‘typology”’ and which is to be contrasted 
with allegory. It involves no comprehensive system 
of unified doctrinal meaning, but is a pneumatic 
exercise in which the God who has directed history 
brings it to culmination in Christ, so that the events 
of Old Testament history are seen to point beyond 
themselves, to prefigure as it were, and to lead for- 
ward to the ends which God himself has determined. 

2). Oscar Cullmann, The Earliest Christian Con- 
fessions (tr. by J. K. S. Reid; London, 1949). From 
this discussion it is quite clear that the confessions 
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possessed an objective character. What is confessed 
is not an internal or mystical feeling, nor a series of 
spiritual or moral teachings, nor a system of prop- 
ositional dogmatics. It is rather the work of God in 
the life and death of a historical person, Jesus Christ, 
to which were subsequently added the first and third 
articles of the trinitarian creed concerning God the 
Creator and Holy Spirit. 

3). C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its 
Developments (London, 1936). Again the objective 
character of what Dodd calls the Jerusalem kerygma, 
or common core of proclamation, is well attested. 
This kerygma is the nerve center of the New Testa- 
ment, of which the gospels are expansions. It is not 
derived from the gospels, but the latter are expanded 
from it by means of a number of sources of tradition. 
The epistles are not kerygma primarily, but are 
teaching or exhortation. They presuppose the 
kerygma, but have as their main purpose the defend- 
ing, interpreting, and applying the inferential mean- 
ing of the kerygma to particular situations. The 
unifying factor is thus the kerygma, while the teach- 
ing and exhortation are largely inferential, drawn out 
of the kerygma and secondary to it. The cultural and 
political situations of the time, the particular person- 
ality and occasion of each writer, these all influenced 
the inferential exposition of the teaching, so that a 
propositional dogmatic based upon it is difficult to 
draw up. The unity is by no means static, as there is 
great variety; and yet the unity is there. Only those 
who are searching for a static unity of propositional 
dogmatics will fail to see it. 

4). The situation is precisely similar in the Old 
Testament. While no one to my knowledge has yet 
put all the data together from this viewpoint and re- 
lated it to the New Testament, the work which has 
been most helpful to me is that of Gerhard von Rad 
of Heidelberg on the form criticism of the Hexateuch: 
Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs 
(Giessen, 1938), and the introduction to his Das 
erste Buch Mose: Genesis Kapitel 1-12, 9 (Gdt- 
tingen, 1949). The form criticism of von Rad has 
focussed attention upon the unifying threads of the 
Old Testament and the manner in which it came into 
being. He maintains, successfully in my opinion no 
matter how many reservations may be placed at this 
or that point, that the core of the Hexateuch is a 
kerygmatic proclamation, a credo, a confessional 
recital of the acts of God in an objective manner, 
which has been expanded by a great variety of ma- 
terials from different sources of tradition. The earli- 
est forms of this kerygma are to be found in the old- 
est cultic confessions which describe God’s freeing 
Israel from Egyptian bondage and his gift of an in- 
heritance in which the people are to find rest. The 
earliest edition and basic narrative of the Hexateuch 
is that of the Yahwist writer, in whose work certain 
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expansions of the theme of the old confessions are 
clearly evident. With the idea of election central, he 
has expanded the patriarchal traditions by collecting 
stories from various sources and unifying them under 
the theme of God’s promises which lead to subse- 
quent fulfillment. By his edition of the creation stories 
he has set Israel’s election in a world-wide setting 
as the answer to the problem of all men. By elaborat- 
ing the Sinai covenant tradition he, together with 
the Elohist, has presented the conditional nature of 
the election, God’s demand as well as his promise and 
salvation, the law in the setting of the kerygmatic 
gospel. The priestly editors have added especially 
the cultic traditions so that the means of worship and 
the ideology of the tabernacling God in the midst of 
the community may be preserved. 


Here, then, is what God has done, what 
he has promised, and what he demands as 
the condition of the fulfillment of promise. 
The Deuteronomic and Chronicler’s his- 
tories of the people in their land are both 
written by inferential application of these 
presuppositions to subsequent events. To 
the old kerygma the problem of government 
brought a new element, the promise and 
covenant to and with David and his dy- 


nasty, which subsequently became central 
in Messianic theology. The prophets made 
clear the implications of the proclamation to 
succeeding generations, so that its meaning 
was seen always to be directly relevant to 


every historical situation. The psalmists 
preserve the liturgical response of wor- 
shippers to it in different situations. The 
wisdom writers sought to make clear what 
prudential daily life under ‘‘the fear of 
Yahweh”’ meant, though their lack of the 
truly kerygmatic perspective shows their 
close relation to the international sources 
of this practical ethics and became the oc- 
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casion for theological skepticism of much 
of wisdom’s basis (in Job and Eccles.)—a 
problem not resolved until the Intertesta- 
mental Period. 

Here, then, is variety in plenty, but cen- 
tral to it is the confessional recital of God’s 
saving and redemptive acts, while those 
elements in which this recital were not cen- 
tral caused trouble and further reflection. 
In Acts 13 we have the first record of a 
sermon attributed to Paul. It begins in 
vss. 17-23 with a confessional summary of 
what God has done. The following are the 
central articles of faith which it contains: 
(1) The God of Israel chose the fathers 
(Patriarchs) ; (2) he delivered their progeny 
with uplifted arm from Egyptian slavery 
and bore with them in the wilderness; (3) 
he directed the Conquest and divided the 
land to them by lot; (4) after the judges, 
Samuel and the rejected Saul, he raised up 
David to be their king, as a man after his 
own heart; (5) of whose seed, according to 
promise, he raised up a Saviour, Jesus. 

This confession begins with the Patri- 
archs and ends in the Old Testament with 
David. Thence it passes immediately to 
Jesus Christ, thus suggesting that the 
events from Abraham to David are the 
most significant history of the former times 
and that Christ is the continuation, the 
clarification, and the fulfillment of the 
redemptive purposes of God within it. The 
accuracy of this attempt to draw out the 
central elements of both Testaments has 
been confirmed by both form and literary 
criticism; the primary unity of the Bible 
must lie at this point. 
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(Editor’s Note: Professor Wright’s paper, ‘“Wherein Lies the Unity of the Bible?,”’ 
provoked considerable discussion when it was read at the annual meeting of the N.A.B.I., 
December 26, 1951. For the benefit of members who could not attend the meeting and 
who did not, therefore, hear the discussion, we have submitted galley proofs of the article 
to several members of the Association and asked for their written comments. We hope 
that readers of the Journal will feel free to make similar comments on other articles pub- 
lished in the Journal. The Readers’ Forum ought to be a regular feature of the magazine.) 


WHEREIN DOES THE UNITY LIE? 


VIRGINIA CORWIN 
Smith College 


Professor Wright's article is a most stimulating 
and timely one. And with his initial thesis I agree 
heartily: that unity is to be found not in ‘“‘proposi- 
tional dogmatics,”’ but in the basic view that God 
has met the Israelites in the past in the scenes of 
human activity and labor and continues so to con- 
front men. In that sense the creation of Adam and 
the belief that the Word was made flesh alike express 
asingle view of the importance of history. 

The point in the argument that interests me most 
is the suggestion that it is possible to identify in the 
Bible a single ‘‘kerygmatic core,’’ a ‘‘confessional 
recital of God's saving and redemptive acts.”’ That 
this exists in a general sense in the New Testament 
Professor Dodd has convinced us, although St. Paul’s 
proclamation would stress the discontinuity be- 
tween the pre-Christian era and the comings of 
Christ more than does the apostolic preaching. But 
whether the pronouncement of God’s goodness can 
be said to dominate throughout the Old Testament 
I am not at all clear, and still less whether the 
kerygma of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment are identical. 

To be sure, God acts toward the children of Israel 
ina redemptive capacity. It is by his mercy that he 


brings them out of Egypt, and the Pentateuch is shot 
through with the idea of repeated acts of guidance 
and covenant. But it is not only in the Wisdom Lit- 
erature that the confession of his goodness falls into 
second place. In the prophets the redemptive love 
of God pales before the need to castigate a stubborn 
and sinful people. Even though God yearns over his 
erring people, as all but Amos declare, punishment is 


central. The notion of judging is more dominant 


than that of redeeming. And whether for the most 
part judgment is considered as redemption is highly 
problematical. The doctrine of the remnant suggests 
that the redeemed are few. Second Isaiah is suc- 
cessful in placing the judgment in the context of 
redemption, but that is partly because it is complete 
and partly because of the profundity of his thought 
about suffering: Before his time the judgment of 
God on men's faithlessness to their obligations can- 
not be said to be good news. Interesting as the thesis 
is, I wonder whether the conception of kerygma is 
adequate to include the somber judgment on man’s 
indifference and sin which pervades so much of the 
Old Testament. The unity would seem to lie rather 
in the experience of confronting the God who is both 
redeemer and judge. 


CAN IT BE COMMUNICATED ON THE UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL? 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON 
Williams College 


Professor Wright’s paper seems to me an excellent 
statement of a viewpoint toward which many of us 
have been moving, often with less clarity, and surely 
with less erudition, The conception of history which 
he offers as the unifying core of the Bible is, more- 


over, an idea which is on the growing point of 
scholarly work in several related fields, as such names 
as Cullman, Butterfield, Dodd, and many others 
testify. 

It seems to me a fruitful idea in that it enables the 
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s tudent of the Bible to deal with facts which were 
opaque and impenetrable from the viewpoint of other 
approaches or ideas. I find myself half-consciously 
making comparisons between this viewpoint and the 
liberal biblical study which occupied the center of the 
stage a few decades ago. Compared with such ideas 
as ‘‘progressive revelation”’ or the Bible as the evolu- 
tion of man’s thought about God, Wright’s ap- 
proach seems be vastly closer to the Bible’s own 
view of itself. As the paper points out, this view of 
confessional history is a sort of door through which 
one may enter the biblical view of life. 

If I have any contribution to this discussion, it is 
to raise some issues about the communication of this 
viewpoint in biblical study to students at the under- 
graduate college level. I do not mean to confuse the 
question of communicability with that of validity; 
this would still be a valid idea if no student in the 
world could understand it. Nevertheless, communi- 
cation does present problems. To many students, a 
confessional historical approach to the Bible sounds 
arbitrary. ‘‘How odd of God, to choose the Jews!” 
For the academic mind, there is a “‘scandal of par- 
ticularity.”” It was said of old that to the Greeks the 
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gospel was foolishness, and perhaps it must remain 
so to the end. 

Nevertheless, I am glad that in his definition of 
biblical unity, Wright adds to his statement of con- 
fessional history the words ‘‘and inferences from it.” 
For this suggests precisely the role which philosophic 
or systematic thought may play, not so much in 
defense as in explanation of the Bible. Concerning 
the scandal of particularity, one can fairly point to 
some of its implications in the high value placed in 
the western tradition on individuality and _his- 
toricity. Further, in relation to the alleged ‘‘arbi- 
trariness” of the whole viewpoint one can invite 
factual or existential testing. After all, men accept 
a viewpoint which makes sense to them in daily life 
or action, or in terms of which life takes on meaning. 
Another line of thought is to invite comparison be- 
tween what may be termed the biblical philosophy 
of history and other alternative views, communist, 
liberal, fascist, and indeed the non-historical views 
of Oriental religions. By such thinking, one does not 
remove the scandal, but one does come to see the 
rationale of biblical thought. 


A COMMENT ON DR. WRIGHT'S PAPER 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 
University of Virginia 


The subject of this paper is one which every bibli- 
cal scholar must face sooner or later. The problem is 
created on the one hand by the fact that the Bible 
is bound in one volume and treated as if it were a 
book, although it is in fact a library of religious 
writings from Hebrew and Christian culture over a 
period of a thousand years. It is somewhat like 
binding together an anthology of English literature 
from Caedmon to Faulkner and then attempting to 
justify that procedure by finding some unifying 
factor running through it all, not an impossible feat 
for a fertile imagination, of course, but one which 
would always be open to question and the challenge 
of rival theories. Taking Dr. Wright’s approach, one 
would say that the unifying thread is the Anglo- 
Saxon sense of destiny. 

On the other hand, the problem is raised by the 
theory of the inspiration of Scripture, which has 
been on the defensive on account of the textual, his- 
torical, and philosophical problems which our mod- 
ern study raises. The doctrine of inspiration is as- 
sociated also with the idea of uniqueness and 
finality of the Christian religion. Dr. Wright seems 
to feel that the unity of the Bible has to be something 
which no other religion has. This notion appears to 
grow out of his necessity for discovering uniqueness. 
So he comes up with the idea of the Chosen People 
and history as the acts of God in their behalf. Cer- 


tainly, this belief does occur in the Bible. Indeed, it 
is very prominent in places. Yet, it seems to me that 
his quest for uniqueness has led him off into trivial- 
ity. This notion of the Hebrews as the Chosen 
People belongs to the area of nationalistic arrogance 
which all nations experience at one time or another. 
It is perfectly obvious in the Bible, but it is also 
clear to me that the greatest of the biblical people 
outgrew it and repudiated it. Take Amos, for ex- 
ample, who taunted his generation with God's equal 
love for Philistines and Syrians, or Paul, who af- 
firmed that the true seed of Abraham are not men 
of Hebrew blood, but men of faith. I prefer the line 
of unity which runs from Amos through Jonah and 
Jesus to Paul, not to mention a host of other great 
seers, like the Second Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

Dr. Wright’s paper leaves me feeling impover- 
ished. It leaves me with the feeling that my wonder- 
fully rich and inspiring Bible has been taken away 
from me, that I have been given a stone for bread, 2 
serpent for fish. Dr. Wright makes much of the 
Greek word kerygma, along with most of the neo 
biblical theologians; and what is this preaching, this 
witness of faith which runs through the Bible? He 
gets his key from the insipid, stupid five minute talks 
which Luke has put into the mouth of Stephen, of 
Peter or Paul in the Acts, denying that the New 
Testament letters are to be regarded as kerygmd. 
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This seems to me to be nothing less than lack of in- 
sight. For biblical kerygma to which my heart re- 
sponds, give me certain of the great psalms, Amos 
and his company, Jesus with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the parables, much of the Johannine 
writings, but especially also I want to climb the 
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mountain peaks which Paul has given us in Romans 
—just think, for example, of the 8th chapter—and 
Galatians. In the presence of such noble wealth in 
the Bible, to select the arrogant notion of the Chosen 
People as its most significant unity corrodes my soul 
and leaves me furious. 


A NOTE ON WRIGHT'S VIEWS ON THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE 


ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University 


Professor Wright has attempted to join together 
in synthesis the two methods of studying the Bible’s 
religious teaching: history and theology, knowledge 
and faith. In accordance with Acts 13:17-23, he 
finds the unity of the Bible in “the confessional 
recital of God’s saving and redemptive acts.’”’ This 
combination of science and dogma resembles some- 
what Henri Bergson’s ‘‘creative evolution” through 
which the teachings of Genesis 1 and of Darwin were 
harmonized. In both cases the synthesis does justice 
to the reality of life, development, and motion. 
Others have found the unity of the Bible in the fact 
that it is the word of God through the prophets and 
Jesus (Hebrews 1:1-2); like the Jews in general, 
Josephus saw in the Bible @eod Seypara, God's 


decrees (Against Apion 1:8, 42). My objections 
against all such reductions of the Bible to a unity are 
chiefly two. First of all they can never embrace the 
whole rich variety of the Scriptures (Wright, for in- 
stance, must leave Job and Ecclesiastes outside his 
synthesis). Secondly the historical and the the- 
ological points of view do not mix: the biblical 
narrative is either “the record of man’s groping 
after God” or ‘‘the record of God’s progressive reve- 
lation of Himself to man” (H. H. Rowley), hardly 
both. Finally, as Horace said, ‘‘non omnes eadem 
mirantur amantque.”’ Personally I prefer the in- 
finite variety and detail of concrete reality to the 
pale uniformity and abstract unity of theological 
speculation. 


A BRIEF REJOINDER 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 
McCormick Seminary 


It is an honor to have one’s paper taken with 
sufficient seriousness as to be deemed worthy of 
comment by others. Limitation of space, however, 
makes it impossible to give adequate reply to the 
serious questions placed after my thesis. I can only 
indicate certain points on which discussion might 
proceed. 

Professor McCasland raises the issue as to how 
objective we can and should be in both our analysis 
and presentation of biblical faith. Since the days 
of the early Church, the answer to the particularity 
involved in God’s mediate operation in History 
(ie., through chosen agents) has been seen to lie in 
the redemptive relation of the one to the many. 
Regardless, however, of whether we like or dislike 
it, or whether the brief summaries of the ‘‘Jerusalem 
kerygma”’ in Act& appear, or do not appear, to us as 
“insipid” and “stupid,” should our viewpoint be 
permitted to determine the nature of what we see in 
our attempt to analyze what biblical man saw? One 
teason for continued discussion with each other is 
to challenge the presuppositions which we all possess 
and which both advance and interfere with our 
scholarship. 

Professor Corwin raises the question as to the 


relation of grace and judgment in the prophets. The 
latter constantly refer to the Exodus-Conquest 
events as the normative period of the history, es- 
pecially in their ribh or “courtroom case’’ presenta- 
tions. Just what did they mean and intend by such 
frequent reference to this particular past history, 
and how did they relate it to the current scene? Just 
what was involved in their struggle for meaning in 
current history? The central issue still remains the 
kerygmatic confession of historical events which 
perhaps is as frequent in prophecy as elsewhere and 
which was taken as the clue to the meaning of con- 
temporary history. Cf. Isa.1:2: “I have nourished 
and brought up children, but .. .;’’ Amos 3:2: 
“You only have I known . . .; therefore . . .;’’ etc. 
As for Dr. Pfeiffer’s ‘‘infinite variety,” one must 
ask why in the midst of such variety biblical man 
did not feel that comfort in paganism which would 
enable him to see the good in everything and seek 
for a common denominator in all religions. There is 
surely something more fundamental in the Bible 
than variety. Otherwise, biblical religion could not 
be distinguished from any other religion, and biblical 
leaders of the faith would have had no reason to 
oppose an eclectic ‘‘share-the-wealth” program. 
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Book Reviews 


MODERN CULTURE AND CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


The Modern Rival of Christian Faith. By 
GrorGIA HARKNESS. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 223 pages. 
$2.75. 


We are greatly indebted to Dr. Harkness 
for her invaluable contribution to the ur- 
gent problem dealing with the relation of 
modern culture to the Christian faith. 
While a number of treatments of this prob- 
lem have appeared in recent years, notably 
Richard Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture, the 
book under review is not just ‘‘another”’ 
book. It makes its special contribution to 
the problem by presenting a thorough 
analysis of secularism as it manifests itself 
in various phases of our culture. 

Some of the material was either published 
in article form or was given in lecture form 
in various theological colleges. Dr. Hark- 
ness makes full use of the Oxford and Am- 
sterdam reports to substantiate her case 
against secularism. The book consists of 
three parts. Part One deals with the prob- 
lem of secularism which is defined as ‘‘the 
organization of life as if God did not exist.” 
This is followed by a brief analysis of the 
Christian faith and is contrasted with the 
secularistic-humanistic philosophy of life. 
The best chapter in Part One is the one 
dealing with the meaning of the Cross. 

Part Two discusses the different rival 
faiths which have their basis in secularism, 
such as scientism, humanism, nationalism, 
democracy, Fascism, capitalism and com- 
munism. This part is especially pertinent 
to the American scene, and deserves not 
only careful study, but should stir the 
Christian Church in America to take ser- 


ious steps to eradicate these evils from the 
United States. 

While the first two parts are chiefly 
analytical, Part Three states positively the 
answer of the Christian Church to the 
danger of Secularism. The author's erudi- 
tion and keen sense of analysis is evident 
throughout the book. It is hoped that this 
valuable book will find a wide reading 
public. 

Louis SHEIN 

St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 

Carleton Place, Ontario 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


F. D. Maurice and the Conflicts of Modern 
Theology. By ARTHUR MICHAEL RAMSEY. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1951. 
118 pages. $2.00. 


The author, a contemporary professor at 
the University of Cambridge, has put into 
book form the Maurice memorial lectures 
which he gave at King’s College, London, 
in 1948. 

Dr. Ramsey analyzes the theological 
conflicts between Maurice and the Ortho- 
doxy of his day and discusses Maurice’s op- 
position to such figures as Bishop Pusey, 
Bishop Colenso, and Mansel. 

In several ways, our author holds, Mau- 
rice’s theology was of prophetic significance. 
(1) Maurice was dominantly non-sectarian 
in outlook. (2) “Maurice always returns 
as one drawn by a magnet”’ to the concept 
of Christus Consummator. Although Mau- 
rice never once saw Coleridge, the latter’s 
theology and metaphysics exercised 4 
dominant influence in shaping the former's 
theological method. The Christus Con- 
summator concept grew out of this new 
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method. (3) One sees the influence of 
Coleridge also in Maurice’s consistent plea 
that an actual experience of God, through 
Christ, is the vital center of the Christian 
religion, not dogmas about this experience. 
(4) Dr. Ramsey argues convincingly that 
in Maurice’s somewhat obscure theory of 
the atonement, he was pointing the way 
“beyond the false nineteenth-century di- 
lemma, ‘penal substitution or exemplar- 
ism,’ and anticipating the recovery of a 
more comprehensive doctrine,’’ for which 
Aulén in our day is so well known (p. 68). 
(5) Maurice recovered for British Chris- 
tianity also the values of Johannine es- 
chatology. (6) Maurice advocated ‘‘Chris- 
tian Socialism,’”” as opposed to ‘‘Unsocial 
Christians’’ and ‘“‘Unchristian Socialists.”’ 
(7) Finally, Maurice had a kind of prophetic 
insight in his ‘‘theological”’ use of the Bible. 
He argued that inspiration is as wide as the 
operations of the created world. Yet the 
Bible is unique, for biblical history is 
unique; it is the history of a Kingdom of 
God in the midst of the world. British 
theology today is indeed making much of 
this Maurician idea that the authority of 
the Bible lies in the fact of its unique con- 
nection with those historical events in 
which God has revealed Himself. 

With such a view of the significance of the 
Bible it is unfortunate, as Dr. Ramsey 
observes, that Maurice had no adequate 
training in the science of historical criticism. 

The reader will find it difficult to read 
this delightfully clear book without having 
a desire stimulated to read the original 
writings of F. D. Maurice. 

R. G. WILBURN 
Graduate Seminary, 
Phillips University 


The Scandal of Christianity. By Emit 
BRUNNER. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1951. 116 pages. $2.00. 


The five chapters of this book are the 
Andrew C. Lenos Memorial Lectures, de- 
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livered at McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary in 1946, and are titled ‘Historical 
Revelation,’’ ‘““The Triune God,” ‘‘Orig- 
inal Sin,” “The Mediator,’ ‘‘Resurrec- 
tion.” A more descriptive title for the 
series might be “Thoughts on Central 
Christian Concepts.’”’ Obviously only two 
or three selected facets of each concept can 
be treated in the space allowed. 

The author defends history-grounded 
faith against mysticism, moralism and 
rationalism, i.e., against all forms of self- 
salvation. He indicates no awareness that 
not all who refuse to set Jesus apart from 
the rest of the race deny the historically- 
redemptive work of Divine Love, or that 
the charge of “‘mythology” is ever made 
to “high Christology” by men who would 
vie with his enthusiasm for Divine initia- 
tive. Few readers will consider themselves 
included in ‘‘natural’’ man as these lec- 
tures define him. When awareness of 
“guilt’”’ is held to be foreign to “imme- 
diacy,” the charge is valid against certain 
forms of mysticism, but it quite overlooks 


‘the affirmation of more personalistic imme- 


diacies, such as the author himself affirms. 

There is at least infelicity in the state- 
ment that as the result of our sin, ‘‘his 
(God’s) disposition toward us is no longer 
what it was in the beginning’ (p. 77). 
And when this is defended by saying (p. 78) 
that ‘‘the man who cannot become angry 
cannot truly love,’ it is evident that zeal 
for the holiness.of God has allowed a mis- 
application of the human experience cited. 
The human parent or friend forgives the 
wrong-doing; becoming angry is not essen- 
tial to taking sin seriously. ‘‘Cannot’’ in 
this context is never more than surficial, 
and neurotic repression is scarcely relevant 
to an analogy to the ways of God. That 
the sinner feels God to be angry is no more 
adequately indicative of God’s true atti- 
tude than it would be of that of a wronged 
parent. 

Having objected so much to what we 
feel is not Brunner at his critical best, let 
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us be emphatic that this little book is full 
of valid insights. The defense of the true 
personalism of Christian faith is admirable. 
The face to face God-man relationship re- 
emphasizes the witness of The Divine- 
Human Encounter (which is high praise). 
“A person is a being of such a kind that 
we cannot ourselves think it, but it reveals 
itself to us in an act of revelation’’ (p. 41). 
It is because their initiative of self-revela- 
tion, even sacrificially redemptive, is a fact 
of interpersonal experience, that the Chris- 
tian witness to God’s work in Christ can 
persuade even modern men; otherwise it 
would be not “scandal’’ but sounds in an 
unknown tongue. This book should be 
read, not as an introduction to Brunner 
but in its place in his vast contribution to 
Christian thought. 


DonaALD H. RHOADES 
University of Southern California 


Guide to the Christian Faith. By WILLIAM 
A. SpuRRIER. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1952. xii + 242 pages. $2.50. 


The author of this volume is Associate 
Professor of Religion at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut, Associate 
Pastor (Episcopalian) and Director of the 
Christian Association on the campus. He 
teaches two freshman elective courses in 
religion: (1) Christian Doctrine and (2) 
Christian Ethics. This volume and his 
preceding one, Power for Action, are in- 
troductory books on Christian Doctrine 
and Christian Ethics. Both volumes have 
grown out of his teaching. 

Professor Spurrier states, ‘The plan 
of the book is to describe what the doc- 
trines are, what they mean, and why they 
make sense to Christians” (p. vii). The 
book is “in accord with the traditional 
orthodox Christian position,’ with a “‘lib- 
eral” application. There are twelve chap- 
ters, two appendices (1) Some Contemporary 
Views on the Doctrine of Christ, and (2) 
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A Problem Concerned with ‘‘Who Killed 
Jesus?,”’ a brief bibliography and index. 
The author omits several doctrines which 
he considers of secondary importance, 
namely: The Virgin Birth, the Church, and 
Apostolic Succession. Inasmuch as this is 
an introductory book for the rank and file 
Christian student and layman, this re- 
viewer feels that the author has done well 
to limit himself accordingly. 

As might be expected, the chapters vary 
in value. The first two on the importance 
of belief and the relationship of science, 
philosophy and faith are excellent. An 
evaluation of the expositions of Revela- 
tion, Man, Sin, God, Christ, The Resurrec- 
tion, The Atonement, Eternal Life, His- 
tory, and Salvation is another matter. 
However, since this is an introductory 
work, each teacher and pastor who uses 
the book will supplement the material 
given. In general, students will find this 
treatment helpful, especially under the 
guidance of an_ historically-minded and 
scientifically-trained teacher of the liberal- 
orthodox stamp. The author is unduly 
influenced in his exposition by our current 
tension-anxiety psychology. On page 46 
there is an unfortunate confusion of the 
Rosetta Stone with the Behistun inscrip- 
tion. Other books like this are needed to 
bridge the gap between membership man- 
uals and technical theology. 

WM. CARDWELL PROUT 

The Methodist, Church, 

Howell, Michigan 


Nietzsche and Christian Ethics. By R. 
Motson TuHompson. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. 104 pages. $2.75. 


Ever since Zarathustra voiced his amaze- 
ment that the old man in the forest did not 
know God had died, Christians have eyed 
Nietzsche with grave misgiving. It has 
been, however, rather his attack on Chris- 
tian ethics than on Christian theology 
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which has brought to the German phil- 
osopher his greatest fame and severest 
criticism. To this conflict between ‘‘mas- 
ter morality” and ‘‘slave morality,’’ Mr. 
Thompson rightly gives his chief attention, 
discussing Nietzsche’s philosophy, the na- 
ture of his attack on Christian morality, 
the points of similarity between Nietzsche 
and Christianity, and the meaning and con- 
tribution of the Christian ethic. 

Two things need to be said about this 
book. 1) It is apologia for Christianity, 
which is perfectly acceptable (or would be 
had not the author felt obliged ‘‘to point 
out that this work is not an apologia for 
Christianity,” p. 6). 2) It is very poor 
apologia, which is somewhat less acceptable. 
Nietzsche is reproved for forgetting that 
Christianity exhibits ‘“‘manifold and var- 
ious’ types, that there is a Christianity 
underlying the Gospels, a Christianity of 
the Early Church, of the Early Fathers, 
of the Roman Empire, of Europe, of the 
Reformers, of the monastic type, and ‘‘the 
Roman Catholic system, the Anglican 
Church, the Free Churches, and a multiplic- 
ity of other sects, besides, of course, the 
Russian, Greek, and Syrian Churches, etc.” 
(p. 46f.). On the other hand, the philos- 
opher is rebuked for interpreting the 
“Christian religion in terms very different 
from its original meaning. He makes Chris- 
tianity more complex than it really is” 
(p. 58). Nietzsche does not deal with 
“real Christianity”’ (undefined). Besides, 
“Nietzsche would have to revise some of his 
ideas about Christianity if he were living 
today ...” (p. 62). With reference to 
ethical norms, we are told that ‘‘The 
values which Nietzsche valued .. . are 
undoubtedly valuable. No Christian would 
deny this. But the Christian values of pity, 
sympathy, humility, etc., are also valuable’ 
(p. 36). In a work of this sort, a chapter 
devoted to ‘The Psychological Implica- 
tions of Nietzsche’s Life,” as well as an 
elaborate discussion to show that Jesus, 
not Paul, was the founder of Christianity, 
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are clearly obiter dicta. Nietzsche's crit- 
icisms are not invalidated by easy refer- 
ence to his early frustration or his late 
insanity, as William James (whom the 
author approvingly quotes) so often pointed 
out. Nietzsche’s attack on Christianity 
awaits answer. 
EpwIn S. GAUSTAD 
Brown University 


The Flight from God. 
Chicago: 


By Max PIcarp. 
Henry Regnery Company, 


1951. xxii + 185 pages. $2.50. 


Max Picard is a Roman Catholic ex- 
istentialist. This book, which first ap- 
peared in 1934, is here translated from the 
German by Marianne Kuschnitzky and J. 
M. Cameron and is prefaced with a note by 
Gabriel Marcel and an introduction by 
Cameron. 

Picard confronts us with a poetic and 
confessional vision of tremendous scope. 
The one element common to all of modern 


‘life is that man is desperately fleeing from 


God. A tragic corollary is that he is no 
longer even aware of his flight. 

But the flight is itself possible only be- 
cause God is relentlessly in pursuit. The 
pathos and inevitable defeat of the flight 
and the reason that Faith is the only Hope 
lie in the fact that, in every place, God is 
there before men arrive. In actuality, they 
are following him. ‘“The more the structure 
of the flight expands and the more desper- 
ately it plunges onward, the more plainly 
stands before us the one who is alone: God.”’ 

It is difficult to convey adequately the 
power and beauty of this volume. Picard’s 
capacity for social diagnosis rivals Berdy- 
aev’s, while the outcome reminds one com- 
pellingly of Francis Thompson’s ‘Hound 
of Heaven.”” The reader may retain certain 
reservations concerning the exact identity 
of the world of faith with which Picard 
would confront the world of the flight. But 
he may come to see that the human prob- 
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lem today is not that of a conflict or even 
a rapprochement among various modes of 
thought or courses of action. The real 
problem is that of the presuppositions, the 
hidden foundations of all thinking and all 
activity. These are either of the flight or of 
faith. 
A. Roy ECKARDT 
Lehigh University 


Humanity and Deity. By WiLBUR MAR- 
SHALL URBAN. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1951. 479 pages. $5.50. 


This volume by Wilbur Marshall Urban 
is a fresh treatment of the problem of 
religion seen as an intelligible relation 
between God and man, with neither pole 
emphasized to the exclusion of the other. 
To minimize one is to make religion un- 
intelligible. To forsake all confidence in 
man’s ability to discern God’s being in a 


fundamental way, through reason, is to 


make knowledge of God impossible. To 
reject man’s value experience as significant 
in enabling man to know God is to make 
sound religious belief impossible. 

So much has been examined in this 
1ucid, exacting treatment of Human- 
ity and Deity that it is not possible even to 
enumerate all of the author’s major themes. 
He treats the nature of myth and language 
in relation to religion in a subtle and stim- 
ulating fashion, meticulously and _ reveal- 
ingly tracing out seeming similarities among 
myth, drama, poetry, and religious lan- 
guage, and then exactly showing how, in 
fact, these sometimes differ significantly. 
He considers how religious language is 
essential to religion. He examines carefully 
the arguments for God. He studies dogma, 
creed, science, the humanities, mysticism— 
all in relation to the essence of religion. 

Consistently he reveals sensitivity to 
reality in nature and in man. He pene- 
trates beyond the surfaces and clarifies 
explicitly much that escapes analysis and 
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appreciation in less competent hands. Asa 
welcome challenge, once again, to all who 
renounce reason for faith and, as Locke so 
rightly said, put ‘‘out the light of both,” 
Urban concludes with the conviction that 
“it is only on a doctrine of a natural knowl- ; 
edge of God . . . that any adequate con- 
ception of revelation can be based’”’ (464). 

To this reviewer this seems crucial and 
inescapable. One way of clarifying the 
issue is as follows: It is one thing (and 
quite reasonable) for a logical positivist 
or certain naturalists to say that it is 
impossible rationally to believe in the 
reality of any objective values or Value; 
for values, for them, are purely arbitrary 
preferences and one guess is as justified 
by reason as another—since reason can 
actually justify none. But it is quite a 
different thing for him who, by arbitrary, 
nonrational—even irrational—faith, actu- 
ally affirms the Reality of Value, that is, 
God's existence. For if he believes that God 
is and that He is Good (thus, presumably, 
concerned about man’s life and well-being), 
how can he believe that He has left Himself 
without trustworthy witness anywhere— 
even the slightest trustworthy clue—to 
His existence and nature? If actually one 
believes, on however nonrational grounds, 
that God is, can he reasonably thereafter 
retain his belief that He, God, has cut 
Himself off completely, refusing to man’s 
experience and reason even the slightest 
authentic intimation of His Being——except 
to those few who happen into the historical 
good fortune of stumbling upon and recog- 
nizing God in unique special revelation? J 
Can the God, whom he, even by non- 
rational faith, affirms thereafter, be de- 
scribed as one who, at any time, has delib- 
erately left humanity absolutely alone, 
utterly without a witness, in complete and 
outer darkness? 

Urban’s illuminating answer, properly, 
is No! 

WILLIAM E. KERSTETTER 
Hamline University 
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THE BIBLE 


Biblical Authority for Today: A World 
Council of Churches’ Symposium on The 
Biblical Authority for the Church's Social 
and Political Message Today. Edited by 
ALAN RICHARDSON AND WOLFGANG SCH- 
WEITZER. Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1952. 347 pages. $4.00. 


The subject of this book is one of great 
importance for every reader of the Bible. 
What is its authority for us and how do we 
understand what it says? The articles in 
the symposium proceed from ‘‘confessional”’ 
ideas of biblical authority through general 
principles to specific or relatively specific 
applications in the modern world, dealing 
with such questions as property, law, 
church-state relations, nations and races, 
and civilization in general. One of the 
editors says that the present struggle in 
theology is “‘a struggle for the liberty and 
sovereignty of the Word of God against 
historicism” (p. 144). Unfortunately the 


strugglers proceed (a) to disagree with one 
another, and (b) to undermine historical 
criticism while protesting their adherence 


to it. Significant differences are glossed 
over, and the “principles of interpretation”’ 
set forth in the middle of the book are so 
vague that agreement at this point is not 
especially meaningful. 

Admittedly everyone has _presupposi- 
tions, as the contributors constantly remind 
us. In so far as these presuppositions are 
erroneous or inadequate, in giving exegesis 
of the Bible they can be corrected only by 
honest efforts to understand what the texts 
are trying to say. Such a method is not new. 
A nineteenth-century liberal theologian 
could easily have said that he was ‘‘more 
teady to listen‘ and to discuss than . . . to 
assert (his) own opinions.’” He might have 
found more difficult, however, the facile 
assumption that whenever a question is 
asked its answer can be found in ‘the 
Biblical position.” 

The problem of theological exegesis is an 
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extraordinarily difficult and trying one. It 
seems to this reviewer that, as is often the 
case in theological discussions, the results 
are more fruitful when practical problems 
are concerned than when theories of inter- 
pretation are being set up. Perhaps the 
contributors should have laid more em- 
phasis on the absence of general principles 
from the Bible itself. Their rules are faintly 
reminiscent of Origen’s as set forth in the 
fourth book De Principtis; and no rules, 
even the rule of Heilsgeschichte, exactly 
cover the diverse materials of the Bible. 

The Bible is a book of God; but the God 
of the Bible is the creator of heaven and 
earth, who has revealed himself “in many 
and various ways.” It is the variegated 
nature of his revelation which makes these 
authors divide so vigorously on the question 
of natural law. Some accept it as a useful 
instrument; others reject it with vehe- 
mence. 

In short, this book is an invaluable stim- 
ulus for discussion. It raises most of the 
right questions, and one can be grateful to 
its authors and editors even (perhaps 
especially) when one disagrees with them 
most. For college teachers of Bible and 
religion it should prove exceedingly useful. 

ROBERT M. GRANT 

The School of Theology, 

The University of the South 


The Joy of Study. Edited by SHERMAN E. 
Jounson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. x + 163 pages. $2.75. 


This small volume, produced to honor 
Dr. Frederick Clifton Grant on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday, is even more varied 
in content than is Dr. Grant’s own wide 
range of interests. 

Probably the least specialized of the 
group are those by Burton H. Throck- 
morton, Jr. on ‘“The Teachings of Jesus and 
Pacifism’”’ and ‘Preaching from the New 
Testament: an Open Letter to Preachers” 
by Professor Enslin. 
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Professor F. W. Beare of Trinity College, 
Toronto is both a contributor and a target 
in this volume. The book opens with his 
interesting essay on “‘The Parable of the 
Guests at the Banquet. A Sketch of the 
History of Its Interpretation,’’ and his 
recent book on I Peter meets a keen critic 
in Dr. Philip Carrington, Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Quebec who takes up the cudgels 
against Professor Beare in “Saint Peter’s 
Epistle,” arguing for the apostolic author- 
ship of that letter. The points he raises 
do not seem to this reviewer convincing 
since the problem is not open to solution on 
purely literary or linguistic lines. 

Professor Jeffrey’s essay ‘““‘The Descent 
of Jesus in Mohammedan Eschatology,”’ is 
a fascinating study of Christian influence 
on Islamic thought in the fluid area of 
eschatology, and Professor Nock’s essay 
on ‘‘Soter and Euergetes’”’ reminds us that 
the use of words is a fair field of scholarly 
investigation. 

Professor Temple writes an intriguing 
paper on “Geography and Climate in the 
Fourth Gospel,’ checking the Johannine 
journeys of Jesus against the facts of 
geography and climate in Palestine. 

Professor Forster has contributed a 
delightful little essay on ‘‘Miracles and 
Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, linking 
the old and the new: St. Columba’s mir- 
acles with modern reference to psycho- 
therapy. 

John Knox offers a suggestion on that 
cryptic picture of the young man and the 
linen cloth in Mark’s gospel and Professor 
Holt Graham in one of the longer studies 
writes of the earliest Christian community 
on the basis of assumptions inherited from 
Hebrew culture. 

Dr. Cadbury’s ‘Over-conversion in 
Paul’s Churches” throws light on possible 
new interpretation of certain features of 
Paul’s experience with converts—that some 
went farther than Paul intended and were 
over-converted. 

Robert Grant writes on the problem of 
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Stoic influence in Corinth in ““The Wisdom 
of the Corinthians.’’ Even the citation of 
literary parallels from Paul with Stotcorum 
veterum fragmenta does not convince this 
reviewer that the Corinthian group had 
much in common with the emphases of the 
Stoa. 

Dean Craig has a weighty article on 
‘Soma Christou”’ presented in the orderly, 
systematic manner characteristic of his 
careful scholarship. 

One should note the informative bio- 
graphical preface by the editor, Dr. John- 
son, and the complete bibliography of Dr. 
Grant’s writings as necessary in what has 
aimed at being an informative review of the 
type of book most difficult to do justice to 
in brief compass. 

Mary E. ANDREWS 

Goucher College 


Man in the Old Testament. By WALTHER 
Ercuropt. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1951. 84 pages. $1.50. 


This is a translation of ‘‘Das Menschen- 
verstandnis des alten Testaments’’ pub- 
lished in 1944 by the professor of Old Testa- 
ment at the University of Basel. The trans- 
lation has been well done. 

Beginning with the proposition that, 
“the basic phenomenon peculiar to man is 
the consciousness of responsibility,” the 
author proceeds to select Old Testament 
passages which show how man moved from 
a primitive feeling of responsibility that was 
collective and mechanical, to a responsibil- 
ity that is individual and moral. 

Man cannot work this out by his own 
efforts; God must make the first move. God 
is the transcendent Creator. As an act of 
grace he makes possible whatever progress 
is within man’s scope. A theodicy is then 
worked out in which “suffering is seen in 
the light of eschatological fulfilment” 
(p. 64). 

The organization of selected passages 
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into such a scheme is obviously the work of 
the expositor. How adequately it represents 
the Old Testament is debatable. 
Linpsay B. LONGACRE 
The Iliff School of Theology 
(Emeritus) 


Studies in Old Testament Prophecy. Pre- 
sented to Prof. Theodore H. Robinson 
by the Society for Old Testament Study 
on his sixty-fifth birthday, August 9, 
1946. Edited by H. H. Rowley. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 206 
pages. $4.00. 


In the opening essay on ‘“The Psalm of 
Habakkuk,” Prof. W. F. Albright recon- 
structs the text of Heb.3:2-19 with phil- 
ological insights from the Old Canaanite 
literature of Ugarit. The late Prof. S. A. 
Cook, writing on ‘“The Age of Zerubbabel, 
places Ezra after Nehemiah, and postulates 
“some fresh disaster, c.485 B.C. in which 


Edom appears to have been prominent,” 
as helping to explain the Jerusalem situa- 


tion at Nehemiah’s first visit. In ‘“The 
Yahwistic Tradition in the Eighth Cen- 
tury Prophets,” Prof. G. Henton Davies 
traces the universalism of Amos (9:7) to the 
“J” source perhaps a century earlier. Prof. 
G. R. Driver, in ‘Difficult Words in the 
Hebrew Prophets,”’ interprets rare poetical 
words, for example, befishim in Isa.5:4, 
which cannot mean ‘‘wild grapes,” but, as 
Aquila’s translation, sapriai, implies, ‘‘bad, 
diseased grapes, spoiled by anthracnosa 
which makes the cluster disgusting to the 
eve and inedible.”’ Prof. O. Eissfeldt under- 
stands ‘‘Schwerterschlagene bei Ezekiel 
(31:18,28 etc.) as meaning those ‘‘assassi- 
nated”’ or ‘‘executed.”” Prof. A. R. Johnson, 
in “A Study in Cultic Phantasy,” views 
Jonah 2:3-10 as a cultic poem and ex- 
pounds illuminatingly Hebrew concepts of 
soul and body, life and death which the 
poem contains. The late Prof. A. Lods, 
writing (in French) an essay entitled ‘‘An 
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Unedited Tablet from Mari of Interest for 
the Ancient History of Semitic Prophecy,”’ 
interprets tablet A1121. He shows that as 
early as the time of Hammurabi certain 
inspired men at Mari showed independence 
over against royalty similar to that ex- 
pressed by Elijah toward Ahab. Prof. C. 
R. North, writing on “The ‘Former Things’ 
and the ‘New Things’ in Deutero-Isaiah,”’ 
interprets them as referring, respectively, to 
(1) the early victories of Cyrus, and (2) 
the expected new exodus from Babylon. He 
adds a third concept, ‘‘What We Have 
Heard,” which is posterior to ‘‘the New 
Thing”’ and “‘lies still further in the womb 
of the future.’”’ Prof. J. Pedersen, in ‘‘The 
Role Played by Inspired Persons Among the 
Israelites and Arabs,” discusses with il- 
lumination the Sumerian-Accadian priests 
who worked by technical methods of oracle 
and those who worked by ecstatic inspira- 
tion. Both are holy men and are organized 
in guilds. Among Arab prophets are found 
the same three types of religious leader as 
in Israel, the chief, the prophet and the 


‘priest. Prof. N. W. Porteous, in ‘The Basis 


of the Ethical Teaching of the Prophets,” 
sees both prophet and priest in Israel as 
concerned with ethical instruction and as 
having been influenced by the ethical teach- 
ing of Egyptian wisdom. Prof. H. H. Row- 
ley, in “The Prophet Jeremiah and the 
Book of Deuteronomy,” rejects the view 
recently advocated by J. P. Hyatt and 
others, that Jeremiah began his ministry in 
614 B.C. He thinks Jeremiah at first ad- 
vocated the Deuteronomic reform but later 
“condemned its insufficiency.’’ In one of 
the most valuable studies in the volume, 
Prof. R. B. Y. Scott applies Gunkel’s Gat- 
tungsforschung to the oracles of Isaiah, and 
he distinguishes in detail four primary 
“forms” of the prophetic oracle—Threat, 
Reproach, Promise and Exhortation. He 
also shows how formal public oracles de- 
veloped from the original ‘‘word’”’ of Yah- 
weh. Prof. Norman H. Snaith writes on 
“The Servant of the Lord in Deuteron- 
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omy.” He believes that ‘‘the whole proph- 
ecy is concerned with the restoration and 
exaltation of Jacob-Israel, the Servant of 
the Lord.’’ What place the heathen have in 
the new order is “entirely and debasingly 
subservient.”” His view that death and 
burial (53:8-9) are a figure for the exile 
is forced and unrealistic. 

ELMER A. LESLIE 

Boston University School of Theology 


Das Buch Hiob (Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament 17). Von Gustav Hdlscher 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1952. 102 pages. D.m. 7. 


This is the sixth commentary on the Book 
of Job to appear within the last ten years. 
This story of an ancient sheikh who fought 
his doubts and gathered strength and came 
out of vast suffering to a place that was 
luminous with God will never lose its hold 
on the minds of thinking men. For it is a 
slice from life and a transcript from ex- 
perience. 

The author of this volume holds the 
prose framework, though from an early 
period, may not have been written down 
until quite late; the author of Job is here 
relying on oral tradition. This may quite 
well be so; the apparent dependence on the 
P document (42:17) and the developed 
Hebrew style could support this thesis. In- 
cidentally, it would accord with the tra- 
ditio-historical school of thought. The 
Elihu speeches (32-37) and, the Poem on 
Wisdom (28) are regarded as late interpola- 
tions while the divine speeches have suffered 
from expansion. Chapters 25-27 contain- 
ing the final triad of speeches he regards as 
disordered and requiring adjustment. The 
date of the book he gives as 400-200 B.C. 
and the author, a widely-travelled observer, 
he locates in Palestine. 

This new and improved edition is worthy 
of its distinguished author, and his concise, 
incisive, and surprisingly sane commentary 
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comes in no way behind the other volumes 
of this most useful series. 
JOHN PATERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary, 
Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians: Its Authorship, 
Origin and Purpose. By C. LEsur 
Mitton. Oxford, at the Clarendon 


Press, 1951. 346 pages. $6.00. 


This is a very substantial book, perhaps 
the most elaborate study of the problem 
that has appeared in English. One can only 
welcome the fact that such works, includ- 
ing the expensive printing of pages of Greek 
parallels, are now financially possible in 
spite of the austerity of our British cousins. 
In serious work of this kind the visual con- 
venience of including the actual text in the 
discussion is all important. As it is, we are 
told that the original thesis (Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of London) contained two essays here 
omitted, one on H. J. Holtzmann’s Theory 
of the Relationship between Colossians and 
Ephesians, the other on E. J. Goodspeed’s 
Theory of the Formation of the Pauline 
Corpus. Apparently the author did not ac- 
cept these theories, but in other respects his 
book may best be described as a British 
repetition and elaboration of Goodspeed’s 
theory about Ephesians. He gives full 
credit to the American scholar for suggest- 
ing for the first time a reasonable occasion 
for a pseudonymous origin of Ephesians. 
Undoubtedly the book will make more 
familiar and welcome in England the views 
which have had less support there than in 
America and on the continent. The readers 
of this review will for a similar reason be 
specially interested in it. 

The author systematically rehearses past 
positions towards the problem, the cases 
for and against Pauline authorship, open 
verdicts (non liquet), and “‘the Contribution 
of E. J. Goodspeed”’ (Chapter V). Part II 


Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s 


new book 


THE IRONY 
OF 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By the author of 
THE NATURE AND 
DESTINY OF MAN 


Any book by Reinhold 
Niebuhr is an important 
event. His new book 
comes at a time when 
Americans must face cold 
facts rather than the cozy 
illusions nurtured by our 
past. Dr. Niebuhr con- 
trasts devastatingly our 
present role as a world 
power and our self-por- 
trait of innocence. Above 
all he gives us a forceful 
restatement of man’s 
place in God’s universe. 

$2.50 


\ 


At your bookseller 


William Warren Sweet 


RELIGION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


How the practical theology of the 18th 
and 19th Centuries influenced every- 
day life and got things done. $3.50 


William A. Spurrier 
GUIDE TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


The role of belief in everyday life. It 
gives the mature knowledge necessary 
for an adequate philosophy of life in 
the complex world of today. $2.50 


Amos N. Wilder 
MODERN POETRY AND 
THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


Winner of the $7,500 Special Decen- 
nial Award of the Bross Foundation. 


$3.00 
John Short 


TRIUMPHANT BELIEVING 


20 sermons — a sure antidote to apathy 
and anxiety —which strengthen the 
Christian faith. $2.50 


John Baillie 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


An intellectually satisfying resolution 
to a once-bitter quarrel. $1.75 


James A. Montgomery 
A COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOK OF KINGS 


A new volume in the famous Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary. $5.00 


Michael de la Bedoyere 


THE LIFE OF BARON. VON HUGEL 


The first full-length biography of one 
of the world’s great mystics. $5.00 


Hans Lietzmann 
THE ERA OF THE CHURCH FATHERS 


Vol. IV in a history of the early church, 
which has already begun to be accepted 
as the standard work on the subject. 
Vol. | — The Beginnings of the Chris- 
tian Church. Vol. 1) — The Founding 
of the Church Universal. Vol. 1!) — 
From Constantine to Julian. 

Each volume, special net $5.50 
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is on the Relationship of Ephesians and 
Colossians, Part III on the Relationship of 
Ephesians to the Other Pauline Epistles. 
In Part IV on the Date of Ephesians he 
discusses its relation to other canonical and 
uncanonical books especially I Peter and 
Acts. The longest and most important ap- 
pendix is that in which he prints in four 
columns, with designations of similarity, 
the full text of Ephesians and the parallels 
in Colossians, in other Pauline letters, and 
in I Peter. 

While Mitton gives full right to the ob- 
vious reasons for claiming the letter as 
genuine, its style, its Pauline claim and 
early acceptance, items which put the 
burden of proof on the deniers of its au- 
thenticity, he willingly takes up that 
burden. I think his most original contribu- 
tion is his discussion of the letter’s relation 
to the Pauline letters other than Colossians. 
He thinks Goodspeed greatly exaggerates 
the evidence in his ‘‘massive list of paral- 
lels’’ (p. 101); but he draws up a more 
modest list and then proceeds to show two 
facts about it. (1) It is twice as numerous 
per page as any similar list that can be com- 
pared for any genuine letter of Paul, e.g., 
Philippians. (2) The Pauline phrases in 
Ephesians often appear to be conflated from 
two or more passages in the less disputed 
letters. 

It is in these subtler matters that the real 
crux of the question lies. As often in New 
Testament study the problem becomes one 
of stylistic and verbal relationship which 
raises psychological questions. Mitton 
agrees that the forger of Ephesians was just 
about as familiar with Colossians as if he 
himself had recently written it; in other 
words, as familiar with it as Paul would 
have been had he written both. “His mind 
was saturated with the contents of Colos- 
sians as he composes Ephesians’ (p. 64). 
Can wording give the clue between the one 
type of author and the other? Are the un- 
doubtedly curious verbal phenomena dis- 
closed in a comparison with Colossians and 


other letters not equally attributable to the 
habits and variety of Paul’s own mind? 
At some points I think Mitton’s argument 
rests unconsciously on the supposed order 
of Paul’s letters. But that order is not as- 
sured to any considerable extent and there 
is a curious development and meshing else- 
where in the Pauline corpus from letter to 
letter. Ernst Percy’s book, Die Probleme 
der Kolosser—und Epheserbriefe, gives some 
of the subtler evidence of this sort for the 
genuineness of Ephesians that its opponents 
have rarely sensed. To the present reviewer 
it was a distinct disappointment not to find 
this work in the bibliography and to learn 
in the preface that although that book was 
published in 1946 the present work went to 
press before the author consulted it. The 
omission of all dates in the bibliography and 
in other references to modern books is 
annoying, but the apparent neglect of 
nearly all other works in German is not too 
serious. Percy’s work adds to one side of 
the debate as much weight as Goodspeed 
had done to the other. 
HENRY J. CADBURY 
Harvard University 


John the Baptist. By CARL H. KRAELING. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
218 pages. $2.50. 


This excellent and informative study of 
John the Baptist was given as the Haskell 
Lectures at the Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College, in 1946. With few 
basic studies made of John the Baptist, and 
published in book format, this volume ful- 
fills a real need in New Testament find- 
ings. Professor Kraeling sees John the 
Baptist as one like the prophets of old 
‘whose person and proclamation injected 
themselves ominously into the pattern of 
Jewish religious and political life of the late 
twenties of the first century of our era.” 
Our view of John the Baptist is largely de- 
pendent upon those other than his sym- 
pathizers. While John the Baptist does not 
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rank among the greatest figures in re- 
lgious history, since his movement lost 
much of its import several generations after 
his ministry, ‘‘for his own day and genera- 
tion John had a profound significance, the 
significance of a heroic figure, stern, for- 
bidding, provocative, fired with the heat of 
prophetic passion, calling men to self- 
humiliation before the throne of God. The 
fact that, in this capacity, he so deeply 
affected Jesus, his greater successor, assures 
him a place among the immortals of re- 
ligious history.” 

John was a preacher of doom, urging 
people to repentance that they might 
escape the terror of a coming day “that 
burneth like a fiery furnace.” He left be- 
hind him a new rite, the rite of baptism 
which was a symbolic act expressing in the 
eschatological realm a way by which “to 
escape from the terrors of a future immer- 
sion, immersion in the fiery torrent of judg- 
ment in the day that was to come.’’ While 
the story of John the Baptist is a bit frag- 
mentary after the gospel stories, we do infer 
him as the instigator of a religious move- 
ment in Acts and the Gospel, of John. The 
heretics made him an attractive figure in 
the first several centuries of the Christian 
eta; but in the fourth century, after the 
Gnostic crisis was passed, he again became 
afigure central in the liturgical calendar of 
the Church. 

Clear, interesting, and based on careful 
scholarship, this book is welcome in the 
ield of New Testament studies. 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Graduate School of Theology, 

Oberlin College 


Interpreting the, New Testament, 1900-1950. 


By ARCHIBALD M. Hunter. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1952. 144 
pages. $2.50. 


To summarize in a brief volume the work 
ia half-century is a difficult task. Our 
kuthor has done this very well. His ten 
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chapters are arranged so as to cover the 
various fields of New Testament study, 
including ‘““The Translation of the New 
Testament,” “Aramaic Origins,”’ two chap- 
ters on “Johannine Studies,’”’ and closing 
with “The Theology of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

The author is a Scottish professor and 
admits that he has not seen many American 
books for this period, so his attention is. 
almost completely given to European and 
British writers. Those included are repre- 
sentative of the various movements of 
scholarship in this century. 

Once in a while his “Scotch” English 
makes difficult reading for an American. 
He has a disconcerting habit of quoting 
excellent lines without identifying his 
sources. 

The chapters on Jesus and Paul were the 
most interesting to this reader. The author 
laments the absence of any “big, critical 
life of Jesus,” except Goguel’s, in the last 
quarter-century. Such a task is arduous 
but not impossible, he feels. The redis- 
covery of ‘‘Paul the man”’ is the outstand- 
ing achievement in Pauline studies. 

This book is very helpful as a quick 
summary of the work done on New Testa- 
ment themes in this century. It would be 
most valuable for the busy pastor or teach- 
ers in other fields who would like to know 
the general trends of New Testament 
studies. 

GEORGE CARL WHIPPLE 

Doane College 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The Travail of Religious Liberty. By 
RoLanp H. Barnton. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1951. 272 
pages. $4.00. 


This is a series of nine biographical stud- 
ies in the general area of Reformation 
church history, by the Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History of Yale University. The 
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chapters were originally lectures given on 
the Sprunt Foundation in 1950 at Union 
Theological Seminary, in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

The nine men chosen by the author were 
carefully selected from a much larger 
possible group, and on the basis of sound 
principles set forth in the introduction. 
They were representative of many thou- 
sands of men and women of lesser note who 
suffered one way or another from the 
forces of intolerance. They were among 
the martyrs of the Middle Ages for the 
cause of religious liberty, a factor which 
should have some special appeal in these 
days of uncertainty and questioning on 
the same issue. 

The struggle for religious liberty over 
against the authoritarianism of the church 
was one of the major issues of the Reforma- 
tion, and the case histories here treated are 
excellent illustrations of the many aspects 
of-this struggle. Part I portrays the per- 
secution issues of Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism, with Thomas of Torquemada 
representing the peak of Catholic persecu- 
tion, and John Calvin the height of Prot- 
estant intolerance, and Michael Servetus 
as the victim of Protestant persecution. 

Part II is mainly concerned with the 
toleration controversy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the representatives are Sebastien 
Castellio as remonstrator, David Joris in 
the role of heretic as hypocrite, and Ber- 
nardino Ochino as the heretic in exile. 
These are all revealing portraits of the 
men and movements in these important 
Reformation struggles. Part III is devoted 
to the problem of the freedom of the in- 
dividual in the early seventeenth century. 
John Milton is the “bard of speech un- 
bound,” Roger Williams is the ‘‘seeker” 
of liberty and the only American in the 
list, while John Locke is the ‘‘apologist of 
the Act of Toleration.” 

The volume is a model of painstaking 
historical scholarship, as is to be expected 
from the author, and should serve well the 


cause it represents for many years to come, 
It is a valuable contribution to the ecclesi- 
astical history of the period undertaken, 
and a notable presentation of the philos. 
ophy of persecution in the church of the 
Reformation. 
C. F. NEssirr 
Wofford College 
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Confucius and Christ, A Christian Estimate 
of Confucius. By L. SHERLEY-PRIcE 
New York: The Philosophical Library 
1951. 248 pages. $4.75. 

The Poetry and Career of Li Po. By Artuur 
WaLeEY. Ethical and Religious Classics 
of East and West No. 3. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1950. New York 
The Macmillan Company. x +12 


pages. $2.00. 


The title, Confucius and Christ, suggests 
claims to spiritual authority that a Com 
munist China has now largely repudiated 
and so to be addressed to a vanishing au 
dience. But one discovers that the autho 
pursues this study in order to ask question 
of the widest relevance. The era of socia 
and intellectual chaos in ancient China and 
the modern mid-twentieth century raisé 
similar human problems of the first im 
portance—what man’s resources are fo 
achieving adequate salvation from the ill 
that beset him, and for the fulfilment of hi 
best dreams. Confucius and his ideas offer é 
test case for the trial of the larger phil 
osophical and religious issues. 

The author states as his purpose ‘“‘first]\ 
to present Confucius to the reader in suc 
a way that he can make a fair estimate 0 
the value and relevance of his teaching: 
And, secondly, to show that natural ph 
losophy has a vital and important part 
play in everyday life, but that all o 
aspirations toward truth and virtue a 
largely impotent and frustrated unles 
supported by a metaphysical foundation. 
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NOW BACK IN PRINT— 


a significant work which stands 
all alone in its field 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 


Inner World 


By Anton T. Boisen 


Based as it is upon the personal experience of acute mental disorder which 
had at the same time unquestionable religious value, this book presents 
challenging new insights into the interrelationship of religious experi- 
ence and mental illness. 


@ ‘The most comprehensive investigation of the subjective aspects of 
schizophrenia of which I am aware. Mr. Boisen has brought to bear not 
only the critical attitude of a trained scientist and technical sophistication 
in psychology and sociology, but also the insights he has gained from 
having himself passed through an acute catatonic episode.” 


ROY G. HOSKINS in his Biology of Schizophrenia 


@ “I have seldom read a book which has stirred my thinking as has this 
one. . . . It brings to the serious student insights which are as tantaliz- 
ing as they are fascinating.” 


EDMUND S. CONKLIN in Journal of Religion 


m@“.... The chapter on the messianic consciousness of Jesus throws 
ar. almost dazzling light upon that problem.” 


GEORGE ALBERT COE in Christian Century 


$4.00 
At your bookseller 


- HARPER & BROTHERS - 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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This he holds has been provided in the 
Christian view. 

Price has a very high estimate of the 
character of Confucius and the value of his 
teachings. In spite of the engulfing floods of 
Communism, he is convinced that to under- 
stand Confucius is to understand the 
Chinese people, and helps vastly to bridge 
the gap between the Chinese and Western 
mind. To this enterprise Price brings an 
understanding derived from years of ex- 
perience with the Chinese people, famili- 
arity with the results of literary-historical 
criticism of the Confucian texts and the 
work of modern Chinese and Western au- 
thors who have reconstructed the cultural 
history of the Chinese people. Largely 
working from translations, he has availed 
himself of the best of these. There is care- 
ful distinction made between what can be 
credited to Confucius and what to the work 
of the Confucian school. On the other hand 
in the understandably briefer presentation 
of the significance of Christ and his teach- 
ings, he is less critical in his use of the New 
Testament sources. 

After introductory chapters on The Chou 
Period, The Trend of Chinese Philosophy 
and The Characteristics and Achievements 
of Confucius, his exposition and comparison 
move systematically through the topics, 
God in the Philosophy of Confucius, The 
World of Spirits and the Cult of the An- 
cestors, The Family and Filial Piety, The 
Gentleman or Chiin-tzu, Virtue (Jen), The 
Purpose of Education, The Doctrine of the 
Mean, The Use of Music, Right Behaviour 
(Li) and The Rectification of Names. 
Price’s scholarly, highly appreciative and 
sympathetic portrayal of Confucius and 
his ideas is combined with an equally forth- 
right and unsparing criticism of the in- 
adequacies of a high Humanism and the 
specific weaknesses of the Confucian Way. 
He does this from the standpoint of a 
Christian who owns what seems clearly to 
be a Catholic (Anglican) theology and 
who is thoroughly prepared to defend and 
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apply it. He is as clear about the ultimate 
bases for life under Christ as for life with 
Confucius. Many will not agree fully with 
his theology. I feel that few if any who read 
will charge him with injustice to Con- 
fucius, or with allowing his positive Chris- 
tian positions to warp his scholarly and 
philosophical acuteness of judgment. The 
Philosophical Library is to be congratulated 
on including this work in its publications. 

Arthur Waley’s The Poetry and Career 
of La Po, 701-762 A.D., is the work of one 
of the most skillful translators and compe- 
tent sinologists of our day. In spite of the 
labored justification in the ‘‘Note by the 
General Editors,”’ it is hard to understand 
why this should be included in the Series 
of Ethical and Religious Classics of East 
and West. For Li Po offered little either 
to the theoretical exposition or the personal 
exemplification of the higher teachings of 
the Taoism to which he gave allegiance and 
which was in the ascendancy in the T’ang 
court circles of the 8th century. While 
standing as a Taoist devotee and at times 
dabbling in Taoist alchemy seeking the 
Elixir of Life, and at other times betaking 
himself to the life of a recluse to achieve 
mystical states described with such imagi- 
native daring and power in the Chuang-tzu 
and Lieh-tzu literature, his own life illus- 
trates the kind of oscillation and com- 
promise between Confucian and Taoist 
ways plus side-excursions into Buddhism 
which was so characteristic of the Chinese 
people from Han times on. 

Li Po was a poet above all else and as 
nearly everyone with a passing familiarity 
with Chinese culture knows, one of the very 
greatest. His eccentricities and the in-and- 
out of his fortunes are not to be interpreted 
as a conscious Taoist pattern but are better 
related to his efforts to win the official 
favors and patronage which were the re- 
wards for literary merit and a part of the 
Confucian scholar civil service system of 
T’ang China. In this important respect he 
operated on the presuppositions and the 
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scial pattern of the Confucian culture 
and not as a Taoist. In spite of his ex- 
quisite verses and the haunting beauty of 
their imagery which has made his name one 
to conjure with, his was not a successful 
career. Personal weaknesses in character 
and above all his chronic alcoholism, tradi- 
tionally credited with the inspiration for 
his verses and accounted a part of his role 
4s a Taoist eccentric, dogged his footsteps 
and handicapped his genius. 

One would hardly go to this book to 
understand Taoism as a mystical philoso- 
shy or aS a magical-religious way of life, 
though it will undoubtedly shed some light 
on them. On the other hand, if one wants a 
siece of superb biographical writing, care- 
uly weighing Li Po’s poems for their 
autobiographical hints and, with consum- 
mate skill, weaving them together with 
the pertinent results of full historical- 
literary research into the life of T’ang 
China, you have it here. Waley’s choice 
translations of Li Po’s poems are enough 
in themselves to recommend the book to 
those who love poetry. In all this Taoist 
influence and ideas are woven into the 
whole picture, but are never the center of 
Valey’s attention. The book will be 
eagerly welcomed by lovers of Chinese 
verse and the students of China’s fascinat- 
ng culture. For the period when Taoism 
eid Buddhism bade fair to capture the 
ind of China before the Neo-Confucian 
e¢aissance it will be first-class back- 
found material. 

LyMAN V. 
Fisk University 
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rhe Long Loneliness. The Autobiography 

of Dorothy Day. Illustrated by Fritz 
EICHENBERG. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 288 pages. $3.50. 


The sub-title of this moving and beauti- 
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consider it the life story of Dorothy Day. 
It is this, however, only in a subjective 
sense. “I have never intended to write an 
autobiography,”’ the author herself states. 
“T have always wanted instead to tell of 
things that brought me to God and that 
reminded me of God.” 

This she has done. She has spoken of her 
early days in the radical movement, ex- 
pressing for her as it did the longing for hu- 
man community. Her conversion to Roman 
Catholic Christianity did not mean a turn- 
ing away from social radicalism; it meant 
rather undergirding that with a spiritual 
dimension and directing it in the spirit of 
Christian love. She has told also of Peter 
Maurin and the Catholic Worker movement 
which together they founded and which 
now numbers more than a score of mission 
houses throughout the country. 

The “Postscript” is a prose poem of 
thanksgiving for the gift of community 
found in the Catholic Worker movement. 
“The most significant thing about The 
Catholic Worker is poverty, some say. The 
most significant thing is community, others 
say. We are not alone any more. But the 
final word is love. We cannot love God un- 
less we love each other, and to love we must 
know each other. We know Him in the 
breaking of bread, and we know each other 
in the breaking of bread, and we are not 
alone any more.’ Heaven is a banquet and 
life is a banquet, too, even with a crust, 
where there is companionship.” 


CarL E. PuRINTON 
Boston University 


Pascal's Pensées. With Translation, Notes, 
and Introduction by H. F. Stewart. New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1950. 543 
pages. $5.00. 


Blaise Pascal, though not a trained 
theologian, and better known as a phi- 
losopher and mathematician, has left a 
treasure of spiritual wisdom in his Pensées 
(Thoughts). At thirty-seven he started to 
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write his defense of his faith, but death 
placed its terminating hand upon his 
shoulder. After his death, his friends ed- 
ited his scattered writings in the Pensées. 
Though influenced by Jansenism, he finally 
received the last rites of extreme unction 
from the Roman Catholic Church. This 
volume of Pensées is a new and excellent 
translation by the Dean of Chapel at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge University, who 
also is a Reader in French at that univer- 
sity. This is a bi-lingual volume, with 
French and English on opposite pages. Not 
only will those who read this volume find 
the ideas of Pascal in beautiful translation, 
but they will thoroughly appreciate reading 
the work in the original language of French. 
With the English on the opposite page, here 
is an excellent opportunity to improve one’s 
French without the tedious task of finger- 
ing a French-English dictionary! 
Tuomas S. KEPLER 
Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College 


Four Prophets of Our Destiny. By WILLIAM 


HusBen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. 170 pages. $2.75. 


The ‘four prophets of our destiny”’ pre- 
sented by Mr. Hubben are Kierkegaard, 
Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, and Kafka. One 
may question the right of Kafka to a place 
with the first three, in answer to which the 
author writes, “‘Kafka is the most existen- 
tialist among the existentialist writers em- 
ploying insecurity and defeat as the fatal- 
istic ‘solution’ of that same sense of sus- 
pense and motion which Kierkegaard, Dos- 
toevsky, and Nietzsche welcomed as the 
very element in which to rise above ac- 
cident and fate’’ (p. 130). Kafka did not 
have the power to rise above his own fate, 
as in some sense the three greater among 
these four prophets did. Yet Kafka is very 
representative of a widely-shared mood 
in Europe today. 

Each one of the prophetic personalities 
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portrayed in this volume is sympatheticall 
and perceptively interpreted. Perhaps the 
most important single thing about the book 
is the rich background of experience and 
understanding that the author brings to his 
presentation. Mr. Hubben was born j; 
Germany, reared a Catholic, but joined the 
Society of Friends after coming in contact 
with the Quaker child-feeding program ; 
Germany. He is now a teacher at George 
School in Pennsylvania and thus has the 
advantage of viewing the world scene fro 
a background of life on two continents. 

Something very important for America 
readers will have been accomplished if Mr 
Hubben can make us understand mor 
realistically the state of mind of million 
of people outside America. Consider {fo 
example the burden of freedom and re 
sponsibility which Dostoevsky described 
with the words of his Grand Inquisito 
“Our moral and political freedom is nov 
being recognized as the great burden whic 
the Grand Inquisitor made it in his priso 
monologue. The fact that large natio 
(Germany, Japan, Russia, China) a 
either not ready for freedom or reject it a 
impracticable stands in such appalling co 
trast to our American tradition that man 
of us have found it easier to attribute th 
state of affairs to the conspiracy of a fe 
leaders abroad. We shall have to acquire 
considerably greater sense of perspecti 
and a sounder knowledge of the history, a 
language, and literature of these natio 
to come closer to the truth”’ (p. 161). 

There was surely something prophetic 
all of the four men portrayed in this boo 
They were prophets of an age of violent 
which has come to pass in our own da 
Because prophets of a violent future, the 
men necessarily share to some degree in tl 
spirit of violence. They seem to the 
viewer to occupy the role of John the Ba 
tist to our age. But must we not look els 
where for healing? 

CARL E. PURINTON 
Boston University 
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THEOLOGY AND WORLD CULTURE 


call 
; the Culture and Faith. By RICHARD KRONER. 
book Chicago: The University of Chicago 
and Press, 1951. xvi + 278 pages. $5.00. 
oe Here is a book by a man who has drunk 
1 thd deeply from the fountain of German phil- 
laid osophical idealism. He holds the dualism 
m ing between self-consciousness and the data of 
~orge experience to be man’s basic philosophical 
tha problem. Dr. Kroner is strictly Kantian 
fron his empirical insistence that speculative 
reason cannot supply a valid answer to this 
. Mr The first part of the book is given to an 
leas exposition of the various “antinomies” of 
Cuan experience. By “antinomy,” Kroner 
fom means a contradiction of experience which 


can be neither avoided nor solved by reason. 
The basic antinomy, out of which all 
others are generated, is the contradiction 
between ego and world. ‘‘The world cannot 
exist except as the content of an ego, al- 
though it is no less true that the ego does 
not exist except as contained within the 
scope of the world”’ (p. 32). 

In this polar relationship, the ego would 
seem to be more ultimate perhaps than the 
world, since there is no world except as 


t ita 
g CO 


re thi ‘the world” of some ego. If I assert (as 
a feq™ Naturalism does) that the world could 
juire @M exist independently of my ego, I forget, says 
yectivmm our author, the way in which I experience 
"y, ail the world, i.e., as related to myself. To be 
\atiOMf/ sure, in experiencing the world, I do ex- 
perience the world’s own existence ‘‘in- 
etic Hi dependent from my existence,” but “‘it is 
bool | who thus experience the world, and, if 
iolen@Ml| cancel that I, I cancel at the same time 
n daWMithe character of the world as being the 
» the world of my experience” (p. 33). The world 
> In “Hneeds the embracing and unifying function 
the "Hf the experiencing ego to be “‘the world.” 
iy By offering a ‘‘world-solution’’ to this 
antinomy, Naturalism is doomed to 
ci failure, for it ignores this inescapable cen- 


trality of the experiencing self, apart from 
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which there is no empirical basis even for 
talking about “‘the world.” 

On the other hand, Speculative Idealism, 
which attempts to resolve this contradic- 
tion by absolutizing the ego, is equally 
fallacious, for man is what he is partly 
‘because of the way in which he is inter- 
woven into the manifold world of af- 
fairs .. .”’ (p. 37). One cannot absolutize 
the transcendental aspect of the self pre- 
cisely because this would destroy the unity 
of selfhood. The empirical aspect of self- 
hood must be taken seriously. The ‘I” 
and the ‘“me’’ cannot be dealt with as 
separate entities. 

These two poles of selfhood, the trans- 
cendental and the empirical, universality 
and individuality, cannot be so simply 
separated that man’s individual character 
can be subsumed under his involvement in 
the life of the world, while his universal self 
is regarded as world-transcending, con- 
ditioning world and experience. This was 
Kant’s unwarranted over-simplification of 
the problem. These two aspects of the self 
are held together in great tension. A true 
understanding of this tension is essential to 
grasp the meaning of human culture. 

In the second part of the book the author 
analyzes the various aspects of culture- 
science, art, politics, and morality, and 
exposes in an admirable way the fallacies 
of scientism, aestheticism, statism, and 
moralism. The whole of culture, he argues, 
represents man’s futile effort to realize 
himself ‘‘by uniting the polarities of his 
nature.’’ According to our author, the 
inner motive and ultimate end of all toil is 
to unite the contrasting sides of experience; 
world and ego. Yet by cultural activity the 
end is never reached; it is not even within 
the reach of cultural endeavor, for at bot- 
tom the whole cultural enterprise represents 
a religious longing ‘which inspires and 
presses man toward the final solution, the 
perfect unity, the absolute peace, in all 
these disparate aberrations”’ (p. 112). 

The third part of the book is given to an 
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exposition of what Kroner feels to be the 
only solution to this basic human problem. 
It is not an intellectual or logical solution, 
but a mystical, religious one. The original 
unity can be restored (or achieved) not 
through speculative logic, but through 
mystical experience. Kroner’s mysticism, 
however, is not the speculative mysticism 
of Plotinus. The ultimate unity is not con- 
ceived as the transcendental One of a 
philosophy which transgresses the limits of 
experience. The “One” is of a different 
sort; it is the living personal God of biblical 
revelation, whose will, which unites all 
things, is experienced in mystical fashion. 
The “truth” of this experience can be 
articulated, not in terms of logical explana- 
tion, but in the dramatic and epic language 
of revelation. “It can be said only in an 
‘existential,’ i.e., in a non-philosophical 
fashion” (p. 214). 

Dr. Kroner affirms that such a faith “‘no 
longer subordinates the individual to the 
universal but codrdinates both, fusing them 
so that their antagonism disappears and a 
full reconciliation of these poles is brought 
about (p. 190). 

Regardless of the fact, however, that this 
solution ‘‘transcends the whole cultural 
horizon,” culture is indispensable “as long 
as man remains imperfect and continues 
to live under historical circumstances and 
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the conditions of natural growth and de. 
cay” (p. 243). Precisely why this is so, the 
author does not make too clear. 

This book is stimulating and provocative, 
despite the fact that one may question 
whether Kroner’s idea of the reconciliation 
of the ego-world antithesis is the most 
significant philosophical explanation of 
man’s spiritual destiny. The whole of his 
argument reflects a basic belief that the 
process of culture, the differentiation of 
reality into manifold relatedness, is a kind 
of cosmic tragedy. The feeling tone o 
Plotinus and Hindu mysticism suffuses the 
entire book. But why must the creation o 
personality, through cultural process, 
regarded as a tragedy? Is it not rather 3 
glorious affair? Instead of conceiving of 
the ultimate unity of this process as a 
reality which overcomes the tragic ‘‘split,’ 
why not think of it as the generating source 
of all good, which, through the process o 
creation (relational differentiation), is cre 
ating a divine fullness through the reali 


zation of meaning and value? 

The book throws much light on man 
aspects of human experience. It is a boo 
to which one will wish to refer repeatedly 
and should therefore have an index, bu 
does not. 


R. G. WILBURN 
Graduate Seminary, 
Phillips University 
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A CATHOLIC ON CATHOLICISM 


A Catholic Speaks His Mind on America’s Religious 
Conflict. By THoMAs SuGRUE. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 64 pages. $1.00. 


This little book or long essay is a call to self- 
criticism addressed to his fellow American Catholics 
by a well-known Catholic layman who is at the same 
time an earnest advocate of inter-faith codperation 
in social and political life. He freely criticizes the 
assumption of temporal power by Catholic church 
leaders both in medieval and modern times. He 
condemns those Catholics of recent immigrant 
origin who have used the church as an avenue for the 
achievement of prestige and the satisfaction of 
ambition. He seeks to lead American Catholics out 
of their present tendency to social divisiveness and 
non-codperation with social-minded persons of other 
faiths. The book will win a warm response from 
many non-Catholics who would be glad to bury the 
hatchet of religious sectarianism and to work with 
Catholics on social problems of common concern. 
What will be the response of American Catholic lay- 
men and of the hierarchy? 

E. PuRINTON 

Boston University 


DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


The Pocket William Law. Edited by ArTtHuR W. 
Hopkinson. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1952. 160 pages. $2.00. 


William Law stands as one who might be called a 
“Protestant saint.’’ His practical acts of Christian 
love, especially his aid to children in giving them 
education, mark him as a genuine spiritual person- 
ality. His writings, which affected men as different 
as John Wesley and Samuel Johnson, savor of true 
piritual insight. Those, who have especially known 
William Law through his Serious Call to a Devout 
ind Holy Life, will be glad to possess this volume 
vhich contains three more of Law’s writings: A 
Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection; An 
Appeal to All that Doubt . . . ; The Spirit of Prayer. 
The format of this book makes it easy to carry in the 
pocket. It will prove a worthy addition to the de- 
votional library. 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Graduate School of Theology, 

Oberlin College 


John Wesley's Journal. As Abridged by Nehemiah 
Curnock. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
433 pages. $3.75. 


In abridging the standard four volume edition of 
John Wesley’s Journal, Nehemiah Curnock retained 
more of the first than of the second half of the book 
with the purpose, no doubt, of furnishing students of 
Wesley and Methodism a more detailed picture of 
the formative years of Methodism. It is a vivid 
picture that one gains from a reading of this primary 
source—a picture of eighteenth century England, 
of the Anglican Church, of the Methodist movement 
still within the church but at odds with it, and of 
John Wesley himself. 

Eighteenth century England was no welfare state. 
John Wesley and his followers showed more concern 
than conventional Christians in providing relief for 
the poor, clothing for the naked, and visiting those 
in prison, etc. Here we discover how a “‘church of the 
poor” which is now one of the most numerous and 
influential branches of the Christian church gained 
that ethical and social conscience which is so char- 
acteristic of it. 

One can distinguish between the ‘‘passing and the 
permanent” in this record. The changing relation- 
ship between Whitefield and Wesley is of much in- 
terest. One of the early and most significant parts 
of the journal is the record of the early inadequacy 
of Wesley and the deepening of and enrichment of 
his religious life by contact with the Moravians on 
his journey to Georgia. 

E, PurINTON 

Boston University 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MINISTER 


Pastoral Counseling. By A. WISE. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 231 pages. $2.75. 


Though the author asserts tersely, “‘counseling is 
the most essential function of the Christian minis- 
try,” his book is an oasis of objectivity about this 
specialized interest, point of view and pastoral pro- 
cedure in a wilderness of overcompensatory and 
hence repulsive enthusiastic ‘“‘literature’’ recom- 
mended to ministers today. 

The organization of the material seems to be a 
natural evolution of principles which emerge out of 
the human life and social relationships as they are 
observed to be operating. He lays bare the psycho- 
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dynamics of ministerial attitudes and behavior and 
indicates how lack of objectivity on the part of the 
pastor may confound the counseling relationship. 
His treatment of the psychology of benign as well as 
psychoneurotic maladjustment is not an exhaustive 
systematic analysis of the complex, intricate and 
subtly misleading manifestations of emotional in- 
stability. This would confuse and overwhelm 
preachers who have not had a specialized background 
of graduate training and clinical experience. In- 
stead, he unfolds for us how natural it is for a person 
to feel insecure, develop attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns of defensiveness and how such abortive trends 
become organized into a life that is increasingly and 
therefore pathetically self-defeating. 

The “outsider” with respect to the place of psy- 
chology in the academic training and the practical 
equipment of the minister will likely miss case his- 
tories and the results of controlled laboratory experi- 
ments to convince him. Nor does the book place 
pastoral counseling in a setting of the history of 
philosophical and theological tradition. 

This reviewer says—‘‘Was good !"’ 

Davin D. E1TzEn 

University of Southern California 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING 


Saints Without Halos. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1951. 176 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Magary approaches the New Testament from 
the point of view of the preaching minister. For him, 
the New Testament is primarily a practical book 
for living. While aware of critical problems, he is 
not primarily concerned about them. Essentially 
this is a book of sermons for ordinary people about 
ordinary people transformed by the spirit of God. 
Accordingly, ‘‘saints’’ were the “rank and file of the 
early church”; “Jesus had a liking for low company”’; 
Paul before Damascus was ‘‘a middle-aged failure’’; 
men involved in problems of churchmanship are 
described as ‘‘saintly wranglers.”” Dr. Magary makes 
one of the very tew pleas which have ever been ar- 
gued in behalf of Pilate. The book is not designed for 
the scholar nor for the college student, but for the 
average lay person. Such a reader finishes the book 
recognizing afresh the down-to-earth realism of the 
early church. 

LIoNEL A. WHISTON, JR. 

Catawba College 


Sons of Adam. By SAMUEL MARINUS ZWEMER. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 
1951. 164 pages. $2.00. 


Dr Zwemer, professor emeritus of ‘The History 
of Christian Religion and Missions’ at Princeton 


Theological Seminary, presents here a series o 
“Studies of Old Testament Characters in New 
Testament Light.’’ These studies are actually free 
meditations which read a traditional New Testament 
theology into the Old Testament. Included are 
generous quotations from major and minor literary 
figures. More interesting are his references to Ara 
bian life and literature. 
LIONEL A. WHISTON, Jr. 
Catawba College 


PROTESTANT SPOKESMEN 


Room for Improvement. Edited by Davin 
Soper. Chicago: Wilcox and Follett Co., 1951 
126 pages. $2.00. 


Into this compact little volume five of our younge: 
men have put not only their ideas of the next step 
for Protestantism, but also an excellent summa 
of their own thought. This is especially true of th 
chapters by Dr. Ferré and Dr. Cushman. Man 
will find their appreciation for the work done b 
these men centered on their helpful suggestions for 
forward-going Protestantism. Others will find, a 
does this reviewer, their appreciation weighted o 
the side of the clear and pointed setting forth of thei 
individual viewpoints which in themselves are ve 
stimulating. Perhaps it is impossible to do the on 
task without doing the other. But students and 
members of discussion groups will find this volum 
a very helpful one in understanding the mood an¢ 
thought of our younger men in the fields of theolog 
and philosophy. 

Each of these men has the ability to put his finge 
upon an apparent weakness in our modern Protest 
ant faith. But they do not stop there; they go on to 
more positive position. This was the purpose of th 
book as stated by the editor in the Foreword: “Thi 
book examines Protestantism’s original purpose, it 
present state of health, and its needs for the future. 
I feel that the purpose is accomplished. 


Monday to Friday is not Enough. By Freperic M 
MEEK. New York: Oxford University Press, 195 
xii. 240 pages. 


Dr. Meek has established himself with this boo 
as one who knows how to use words as a finishe 
artist knows how to use colors. Many ministers wi 
be envious of that ability to paint unforgettab 
pictures with words. The description of the averag 
man found in the sermon on prayer will cause man 
a reader to pause and unconsciously measure hi 
self by that description. And “Life in Cople 
Square” lives and breaths . . . the noise, the dus 
and dirt, the very impersonal nature of the hurry! 
crowds. 
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A friend of mine in commenting upor this book 
aid that he was glad to know that there was some 
vigorous Protestant preaching still going on in 
Catholic Boston. (The middle west can be very 
provincial.) We hope that many others. for this 
book justly deserves a wide reading will also take 
renewed hope that in “Catholic Boston’’ the full 
Gospel of our traditional Evangelical and Liberal 
Faith is being preached by one who is ‘‘a workman 
yho needeth not to be ashamed of his work.” 


This is the Day. By THEODORE PARKER FERRIS. 
New York: Wilcox and Follett Company, 1951. 
191 pages. $2.50. 


This book has both the strength and the weakness 
of any volume of printed sermons. Its strength lies 
in the fact that on the whole they are printed as de- 
lvered and therefore are of great interest to min- 
ters who are always interested in how the other 
man does his work. Those of us who live in the 
Boston area are aware of the program of parish work 
carried on by the rector of Trinity Church and to 
vhat an extent he gives that program and work his 
personal attention. It is refreshing to know that in 
ite of that heavy parish program, Dr. Ferris still 
does a workman-like job on his sermons. He deals 
vith practical themes, themes that touch the ordi- 
tary life of ordinary people, and one has the feeling 
that these sermons have grown out of his contacts 
vith his parish which, after all, is one of the best 
jlaces for sermons ‘‘to grow.” 

Because of their timeliness and the ease with which 
the author deals with contemporary problems of 
wople, because of the simple, down-to-earth, under- 
standable language, these sermons are most worthy 
careful study by anyone interested in the problem 
contemporary preaching. Counselors will find in 
individual sermons good material to give to folk 
in trouble or faced with specific problems in living 
the Christian life in our modern world. 


FREDERIC GROETSEMA 
Newton Highlands Congregational Church 


HOMILETICS 


Unless Some Man Show Me. By ALEXANDER JONES. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1951. xi + 162 
pages. $2.50. 


This volume is a reprint of seventeen Old Testa- 
Tent essays which first appeared in the Catholic 
Cazette in 1948-1950, a publication of the Catholic 
Missionary Society (England). The author is 
tofessor of Sacred Scripture at Upholland College, 
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Lancashire, England. This volume bears the official 
nihil obstat and imprimatur of his superiors. Al- 
though written for “‘the average person,’’ Protestant 
biblical scholars and theologians may be interested 
in this volume for two reasons: First, as a source of 
Roman Catholic thinking on some Old Testament 
problems, and secondly, as a source illustrating 
Roman Catholic principles of interpretation. The 
author candidly states that wherever the biblical 
text concerns matters of faith and morals, the 
Church “is competent not merely to exclude false 
interpretations but to propose and impose the right 
one”’ (p. 23). 
Wo. CARDWELL Prout 
Methodist Church, 
Howell, Michigan 


The Practice of Evangelism. By BRYAN GREEN. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. xi + 358 
pages. $3.00. 


Canon Green discusses the task of evangelism; the 
necessity of conversion; the mission of the local 
church; evangelistic preaching; missions and mass 
evangelism; dealing with individuals and methods 
of evangelism. In an appendix he discusses several 
important questions. Re writes out of deep con- 
viction and long experience. His book meets a great 
lack in one of the most important departments of 
pastoral theology. When he asks over the last three 
years, do you know of any crisis conversions as the 
result of special effort on your part, or what do you 
regard as the constituents of a basic gospel message 
which you think should be given to the unconverted? 
What would the average preacher reply? The author 
is both candid and honest. He does not find it easy 
to be a loyal priest seeking conversions and enforcing 
church teaching on baptismal regeneration. With 
genuine frankness he faces sacramentarianism in the 
light of what he believes to be obvious facts. Ye 
must be born again! Ye must be converted! is some- 
thing that must be uttered to baptised and confirmed 
alike Even the man in the priesthood is not ade- 
quate to his calling unless he has been converted. We 
commend this book as deserving consideration. 


JouNn GARDNER 
New York City 


We Work While the Light Lasts. By Dom HuBErRT 
VAN ZELLER. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1951. 
x + 166 pages. $2.25 


The title of this book is based on the author’s 
translation of John 12: 35-36 “The light is among 
you still, but only for a short time. Finish your 
journey while you still have the light. . . . While 
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you still have the light, have faith in the light.”” He 
dedicates his book to Gerald, “who will pretend that 
it is beyond him, and his brother Denis, who will pre- 
tend that it isn’t.” Dom Hubert van Zeller is an 
English monk having for his vocation counseling at 
retreats, and writing letters. From time to time 
these letters excite further reflection, and he writes 
an essay. Over forty such essays are found in this 
volume. 
JoHn GARDNER 
New York City 


Questions People Ask. By RoBert J. MCCRACKEN. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 188 pages. 
$2.50. 


When Harry Emerson Fosdick closed his eventful 
and dynamic ministry at the Riverside Church in 
New York City many wondered what manner of man 
would be called to succeed him. Obviously it would 
need to be a man of an entirely different type, yet 
one who could stand in his own right and maintain 
the standards of preaching which had made the 
Riverside pulpit famous. The choice fell on a quiet- 
spoken professor and preacher recently brought from 
Scotland to a chair in a theological seminary in 
Canada. Time has shown the wisdom of the choice. 
The pews are still filled. In this volume of sermons 
Dr. McCracken for the first time in his career shares 
his ministry with those who can only thus receive 
his aid. 

The reader will experience an increasing respect for 
Dr. McCracken as he reads these rewarding answers 
to serious questions. 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 


Preaching from Prophetic Books. By ANDREW W. 
Biackwoop. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 224 pages. $2.50. 


In his foreword the author emphasizes that his 
purpose is to suggest certain preaching values in the 
writings of the prophets. The material discussed is 
gleaned from Amos, the voice of God’s righteousness; 
Hosea, the gospel from a broken heart; Micah, the 
spokesman for the common people; Isaiah, the 
herald of God to the nation; Jeremiah, the experience 
of a lonesome saint; Habakkuk, the conversion of an 
honest doubter; and Ezekiel, the visions of a zealous 
churchman. Dr. Blackwood closes with a chapter 
on the prophetic field as a mine for preachers today. 
There are four indexes. 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 


BOOK NOTICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Protestant Dictionary. By VERGILIUS FERM. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 283 pages. 
$5.00. 

A Theological Word Book of the Bible. Edited by 
ALAN RIcHARDSON. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. 290 pages. $3.50. 


Vergilius Ferm’s Protestant Dictionary is a one 
man undertaking and, although more expensively 
priced, is a much slighter affair than the Theological 
Word Book edited by Canon Alan Richardson. 

The dictionary treats mainly of men and move- 
ments in American religious life and runs the gamut 
from Abbott, Lyman to Zwingli, Huldreich. 

The Word Book is a work of technical scholarship 
in which the editor has been assisted by thirty con- 
tributing editors, two of them American, the rest! 
British. The prevailing point of view is ‘‘the new 
orthodoxy.” 


The Inward Cross. By CHARLES DUELL KEAN 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952. 61 
pages. $1.25. 


This is a series of meditations on the seven last 
words with an introduction, “The Tragedy of 
Human Pretension,”’ by the rector of Grace Church 
Kirkwood, Missouri. The author believes that the 
essential task of our faith is to change the cross fro 
an ‘external event to an inward experience.” 

The meditations are well-written without too 
much license of imagination, and will be of value ta 
ministers. 


Go Inquire of the Lord. By GERALD Kennepy. Ne 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 125 pages 
$1.50. 


Bishop Kennedy presents here ‘‘The substance 0! 
the Quillian Lectures delivered at the Candler Schoo 
of Theology, Emory University, in January, 1951.’ 
These seven sermons built around seven basic ques 
tions are examples of good solid preaching and 
deserve wide reading. 


Fulfill Thy Ministry. By STEPHEN C. NEILL, Ne 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 152 pages 
$2.00. 


Originally delivered at a conference of the Inter 
Seminary Movement at Rock Island, Illinois, i 
January of 1950, these lectures by Bishop Neil 
assistant to the Archbishop of Canterbury, we 
designed for young men preparing “for the mos 
glorious career in the world.” The parish ministe 
will do well to read these pages and recapture som 
of the fire of his youthful idealism. 
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Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby 


acknowledged.) 


\khilananda, Swami, Mental Health and Hindu 
Psychology.* New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
231 pages. $3.50. 

Arberry, A. J., Sufism.* New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1950. 50 pages. $2.00. 

haillie, John, Natural Science and the Spiritual Life.* 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 43 
pages. $1.75. 

baron, Salo Wittmayer, A Social and Religious His- 
tory of the Jews, Revised, Volumes I and II.* New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. ix — 415 
pages. $12.50. 

Barth, Karl and Sara F. Terrien, Prayer.* Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 78 pages. 
$1.50. 

Battenhouse, Henry M.., Christ in the Gospels.* New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1952. xi + 339 
pages. $4.00. 

Beatty, Richmond C. et al., Vanderbilt Studies in the 
Humanities, Volume I. Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1951. vii + 275 pages. $3.50. 
Boisen, Anton T., The Exploration of the Inner 
World.* New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
xiii + 322 pages. $4.00. 
bowen, Richard LeBaron, Jr., The Early Arabian 
Necropolis of Ain Jawan, Supplementary Studies 
Nos. 7-9. 
rod, Max., The Master. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 426 pages. $4.75. 
bryson, Lyman, et al., Foundations of World Or- 
ganization: A Political and Cultural Appraisal.* 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. xiv + 
498 pages. $4.00. 
butler, B. C., The Originality of St. Matthew.* New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1951. vii + 
178 pages. $3.75. 
ailliet, Emile and Blankenagel, John C., Pascal’s 
Short Life of Christ. Princeton: Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1950. 39 pages. $.75. 
ilhoun, Arthur W., The Cultural Concept of Chris- 
lianity. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950. 155 pages. $2.50. 
thon, Beryl D., From Generation to Generation.* 
— Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1952. 133 pages. 

3.00. 
unliffe-Jones, H., Deuteronomy.* New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. 191 pages. $2.00. 
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Davis, S., Race Relations in Ancient Egypt.* New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. xiii + 176 
pages. $4.50. 

De la Bedoyere, Michael, The Life of Baron von 
Hiigel.* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
366 pages. $5.00. 

Dillistone, F. W., The Structure of the Divine Society.* 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1951. 263 pages. 
$4.00. 

Dowey, Edward A., Jr., The Knowledge of God in 
Calvin's Theology.* New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. x + 261 pages. $3.75. 

Dropsie College for Hebrew & Cognate Learning 
Alumni Association, Max Leopold Margolis: 
Scholar and Teacher.* Philadelphia: Maurice 
Jacoby, Inc., 1952. xii + 124 pages. $2.50. 

Earle, Clifford J., How to Help an Alcoholic. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 96 pages. $1.50. 

Edwall, Pehr, Eric Hayman and William D. Max- 
well, Ways of Worship. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 362 pages. $4.00. 

Esking, Erik, Glaube und Geschichte in der Theologt- 
schen Exegese Ernst Lohmeyers.* Uppsala: Almq- 
vist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1951. 267 pages. 
No price given. 

Evans, Ruth and Leo Gans, Supervision of Physical 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950. x + 293 pages. No price given. 

Ferré, Nels F. S., The Christian Understanding of 
God.* New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
ix + 277 pages. $3.75. 

Galloway, Allan D., The Cosmic Christ.* New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. xiv + 274 pages. $4.00. 

Garrison, Winfred E., A Protestant Manifesto.* New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 207 pages. $2.75. 

Hamilton, Clarence H., Buddhism.* New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1952. 189 pages. $1.75. 

Herberg, Will, Judaism and Modern Man.* New 
York: Farrar Straus and Young, Inc., 1951. xi + 
313 pages. $4.00. 

Heschel, A. J., Man Is Not Alone.* New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young Inc., 1951. 305 pages. 
$3.75. 

Hiltner, Seward, Self Understanding.* New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. xiii + 224 pages. 
$2.75. 
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Hoare, F. R., Eight Decisive Books.* New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1952. xi + 247 pages. $4.00. 

Hyma, Albert, The Brethren of the Common Life. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1950. 222 pages. $3.50. 

Inge, W. R., et al., Radhakrishnan: Comparative 
Studies in Philosophy.* New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951. 408 pages. $5.00. 

Interpreter's Bible, The, Volume 8, Luke and John.* 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. 811 pages. $8.75. 

Jenkins, Daniel, Tradition, Freedom, and the Spirit.* 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 195 pages. 
$3.00. 

Jesus-Marie, Bruno de, Satan.* New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1952. xxv + 506 pages. $5.50. 

Jewish Encyclopedic Handbooks, Inc. The Jewish 
People: Past and Present.* New York: Jewish 
Encyclopedic Handbooks, Inc., 1952. 419 pages. 
No price given. 

Kepler, Thomas S., The Imitation of Christ. Cleve- 
land and New York: World Publishing Company, 
1952. 287 pages. $1.50. 

, Introduction to a Devout Life, by 

Frances de Sales.* Cleveland and New York: 

World Publishing Company, 1952. 352 pages. 

$1.50. 


, Theologia Germanica.* Cleve- 
land and New York: World Publishing Company, 
1952. 192 pages. $1.50. 

, Jesus’ Spiritual Journey and 
Ours.* Cleveland and New York: World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1952. 157 pages. $2.00. 

Kerr, William Shaw, A Handbook on the Papacy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 322 
pages. $4.75. 

Kittel, Gerhard, Tr. and ed. by J. R. Coates, Bible 
Key Words.* New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. xxxxvii + 329 pages. $4.00. 

Knox, Ronald, The New Testament.* New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1950. 573 pages. $3.00. 

Lamont, Corliss, Man Answers Death. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. xvi +330 pages. 
$4.50. 

Lietzmann, Hans, The Era of the Church Fathers.* 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 212 
pages. $4.00. 

Long, Edward Leroy, Jr., Religious Beliefs of Amer- 
ican Scientists.* Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1952. 168 pages. $3.00. 

Luccock, Halford E., Marching off the Map. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 192 pages. $2.50. 

Maclver, R. M., Conflict of Loyalties.* New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. vii + 150 pages. $2.00. 

MacPartland, John, The March Toward Matter. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 80 pages. 
$2.75. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Manson, William, The Epistle to the Hebrews.* 
Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Company, 1951. xij + 
204 pages. $2.50. 

McConnell, Francis J., By the Way.* New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 286 
pages. $3.50. 

Mauriac, Francois, Men I Hold Great. New York 
Philosophical Library, 1951. 130 pages. $3.00. 

, The Stumbling Block. New York 
Philosophical Library, 1952. 83 pages. $2.75. 
Moehlman, Conrad H., The Wall of Separation Be 
tween Church and State.* Boston: Beacon Press 

1951. xvi + 231 pages. $3.00. 

Moffatt, James, The Bible with Concordance.* Ne 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. xlv + 1528 
pages. $5.00. 

Montgomery, James A., The International Critica 
Commentary—The Book of Kings.* New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xlvi + 575 pages, 
$5.00. 

Mueller, Gustav E., Discourses on Religion. Ne 
York: Bookman Associates, 1952. 203 page 
$3.00. 

Munk, Arthur W., History and God.* New York 
Ronald Press Company, 1952. xi + 301 page 
$3.75. 

Nakarai, Toyozo W., Biblical Hebrew.* New York 
Bookman Associates, 1951. 200 pages. No pri 
given. 

Nida, Eugene A., God's Word in Man's Language 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 191 pages 
$2.50. 


How the Word Is Made Fles 
Princeton: Princeton Theological Seminary, 1952 
34 pages. $.75. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Irony of American History. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 

Nikhilananda, Swami, The Upanishads, Volume II. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. viii + 39 
pages. $4.50. 

Owen, D. R. G., Scientism, Man and Religion. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 208 page 
$3.50. 

Muses, Charles A., Illumination on Jacob Boehme. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. xvii + 20 
pages. $3.50. 

O’Brien, Kate, Tereas of Avila.* New York: Shee 
& Ward; 1951. 96 pages. $2.00. 

Pachter, Henry M., Paracelsus. New York: Hen 
Schumann Publishers, 1951. 350 pages. $4.00. 
Patrick, Clarence H., Alcohol, Culture and Societ 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Pre 

1952. xv + 176 pages. $3.00. 

Rignell, Lars Gésta, Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharj( 
Lund, Sweden: C. W. K. Gleerup, Publishe 
1950. 268 pages. Kr. 10. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Robertson, D. W. and Bernard F. Huppe, Piers 
Plowman and Scriptural Tradition.* Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. 257 pages. 
$4.00. 

Robinson, John A. T., The Body. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1952. 95 pages. $1.50. 

Rosenkranz, Gerhard, Evangelische Religionskunde.* 
Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951. 
x + 258 pages. DM 12.40. 

Rowley, H. H., Submission in Suffering.* Cathays 
Park: University of Wales, 1951. ix + 170 pages. 
12S. 6d. 

Shlin, Harald, Die Beschneidung Christi.* Uppsala: 
Svensk Exegetisk Arshok, 1951. 53 pages. 5 Kr. 

Sanders, J. N., The Foundations of the Christian 
Faith.* New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
xii + 199 pages. $3.75. 

Sheide, William H. Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Princeton: Princeton Theological Seminary, 1952. 
40 pages. $.75. 

xhoeps, Hans Joachim, Vom Himmlischen Fleisch 
Christi.* Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1951. 80 pages. DM 1.90. 

Sifert, Harvey, The Church in Community Action.* 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. 240 pages. $2.75. 

Shapland, C.R.B., The Letters of Saint Athanasius 
Concerning the Holy Spirit.* New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. 204 pages. $6.00. 

Sarin, Annalee, Ye Are Gods. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1952. 343 pages. $4.75. 

Smalley, Beryl, The Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages.* New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
xii + 406 pages. $7.50. 

Sper, Edmund D. The Biblical Background of the 
Christian World Mission. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 79 pages. 
$.75. 

. The Religions of Mankind.* 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. 253 pages. $3.50. 

hace, W. T., Time and Eternity.* Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952. vii + 169 pages. 
$3.00. 
hhiele, Edwin R., The Mysterious Numbers of the 
Hebrew Kings.* Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. xxi + 298 pages. $6.00. 

Nilder, Amos N., Modern Poetry and the Christian 
Tradition.* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952. xviii + 287 pages. $3.00. 
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Willey, Basil, Christianity Past and Present.* New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1952. 147 
pages. $2.00. 

Williams, Gardner. Humanistic Ethics. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. xii + 223 pages. 
$3.75. 

Williams, George H., The Norman Anonymous of 
1100 A.D.* Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. xiv + 236 pages. $2.50. 

Wolff, Werner, Changing Concepts of the Bible.* New 
York: Hermitage House, Inc., 1951. 463 pages. 
$5.00. 

Wright, Leon E., Alterations of the Words of Jesus.* 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
x + 154 pages. $3.00. 

Wright, G. Ernest and Floyd V. Filson, ed. by. 
Historical Maps of Bible Lands. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1952. XVI plates. $1.00. 

A Twentieth Century Apocalypse. By Bruce L. 
Kershner. New York: Exposition Press, 1951. 50 
pp. $2.00. 

Springs of Living Water. By Carl J. Scherzer. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1951. 93 
pp. $1.50. 

Stimuli. By Rona'd Knox. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1951. xi + 214 pp. $2.25. 

The Face of the Heavenly Mother. By Josef Car- 
dinal Mindszenty. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. vii + 150 pp. $3.00. 

Joan of Arc. By Sarah Larkin. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1951. 50 pp. $2.75. 

Mid-Century Appraisal of Civilization. By Willis 
D. P. Warren. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. xii + 80 pp. $3.75. 

Advent. By Jean Danielou. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1951. v + 181 pp. $2.50. 

Jesus and the Hidden Bible. By Joseph Hayyim 
Krimsky. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
xi + 81 pp. $3.75. 

Autobiography of a Yogi. By Paramahansa Yoga- 
nanda. New York: Philosophical Library, Third 
Edition, 1951. 501 pages. $3.50. 

The Bible when you Want It. By Lewis G. Leary, 
ed. New York: Association Press, 1951. $1.00. 

Immortal Longings. By G. T. Bellhouse. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. vi — 128 pages. 
$2.75. 

The Roman Catholic Church and Democracy. By 
Harold R. Rafton. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1951. 24 pages. $.35. 
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The Assoctation 


MEETING OF SOUTHERN SECTION, MARCH 24, 1952 


The fourth annual meeting of the Southern Sec- 
tion of the National Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors convened at 10:00 a.m., Monday, March 24, 
1952, at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. In the 
educational building of Glenn Memorial Church on 
the campus, President H. E. Myers opened the ses- 
sion with a brief meditation. Dean Trimble of the 
Candler Theological School of the university wel- 
comed the group, following which Professor Boone 
Bowen in charge of local arrangements made the 
necessary announcements. He also announced a 
visual aid exhibit and book display arranged by 
Professors Mary Boney and Paul L. Garber of Agnes 
Scott College. The Cokesbury Bookstore in Atlanta 
provided the materials for display, also a demonstra- 
tion at the close of the afternoon session. 

Prof. Ira Jay Martin, treasurer of the National 
Association, was introduced. President Myers an- 
nounced that Neil Richardson (Syracuse) had been 
chosen the National Association’s promotion secre- 
tary, and named David Faust (Catawba College) to 
be the Southern Section’s member in charge of pro- 
motion. Named to the nominating committee were: 
David Faust, Ira J. Martin, and Prof. D. P. Melson 
(LaGrange College). Professors Frederick Crown- 
field (Guilford College) and Hansford Johnson 
(Mercer University) were appointed to meet jointly 
with members named by the SBLE as a resolutions 
committee. The Committee on place of meeting was 
to consist of the new officers of the southern sections 
of NABI and SBLE. 

The day’s program was arranged by the vice- 
president, Fred Leach (Florida State University). 
The morning program consisted of a panel dis- 
cussion of Sorokin’s Reconstruction of Humanity, with 
Prof. Earl Brewer (Emory) giving the general in- 
troductory background, Prof. Delton Scudder 
(University of Florida) presenting the thesis of the 
book, and Prof. Iain Wilson (Davidson College) dis- 
cussing the theological implications of the book. A 
general discussion by the members followed these 
presentations. 


Following lunch, the business session was held ; 
1:30 p.m. with President Myers (Duke Universit 
presiding. Following the secretary’s report, t 
representative from the Cokesbury Bookstore mad 
an announcement concerning the film strips to } 
shown later in the afternoon. The nominating co 
mittee reported: President, Fred H. Leach; Vic 
President, Rhoda C. Edmeston (Scarritt College 
Secretary, Louise Panigot (Huntingdon College 
The report was adopted and the nominees una 
mously elected. 

With the conclusion of the business, the prograi 
for the afternoon was presented. Dr. Rhoda (¢ 
Edmeston discussed ‘‘The Use of Current Biblic 
Fiction in the College Class Room,” suggestis 
principles for guidance in choosing that whi 
would be genuinely helpful to students. Pra 
Robert L. Arends (Florida State University) p 
sented a paper, ‘‘The Biblical Criticism of Goethe 
and Prof. Ernest C. Colwell (Emory) discus 
“The Relative Accuracy of the Sources of So 
Current Translations of the New Testament 
Discussion by the members followed the presentati 
of each of these papers. 

At 8:00 p.m. a joint session with the SBLE a 
American Schools for Oriental Research was he 
with Prof. Stinespring as chairman. Prof. Willia 
H. Morton (Southern Baptist Theological Semina 
Louisville) gave a lecture illustrated by slides 
“Caravan Trails and King’s Houses in Tra 
jordan,” a report of his work with the Americ 
School the preceding year. 

The report of the joint NABI and SBLE Reso 
tions Committee was presented in the busin 
session of SBLE the following afternoon. 

Attendance for the two days was 79 persons 
registered for the meeting. This represented 
steadily growing attendance since the first meet 
of the southern section was held in 1949. 
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